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They said to each other, "Did not our hearts 
burn within us while he talked to us on the 
road, while he opened to us the scriptures?" 

Luke 24:32 


The fire has let him experience that it itself 
must be brought back from abroad into the home¬ 
land in order that there this proper endowment, 
the facility for clear exposition, can release 
its native powers in relation to the fire. 

Martin Heidegger 
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PREFACE 


Each of us begins his theological work with an 
inestimable debt to the past and an incalculable 
responsibility to the future . . . 

—Schubert Ogden-*- 

Prefaces are an important literary genre. They 
help an author gain the kind of perspective quoted above. 
In this case, they help a young writer reflect on the 
situation and personal influences that made this work 
possible, those "inestimable debts" without which it 
would never have been envisioned. 

The "situation" was that of moving from a small 
community where the mid-sixties passed without any outside 
news of Tom Altizer and the "God is dead" movement to a 
seminary community where the "ontological shock" of mean¬ 
ingless God-talk was very real. That kind of abrupt 
cultural and theological change proved propitious. With¬ 
out the accustomed malaise which years of reflection on 
this problem had brought to many fellow seminarians, I 
was able to confront it immediately with fresh curiosity 
and whatever mental faculties I had at my disposal. I 
was, based on my continuing Christian experience, 

■'"Schubert Ogden, Christ Without Myth (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1961), p. 7. 
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V 


optimistic that the apparent lack of a real referrent to 
the word "God" was a condition more prescribed by language 
and common-sense ontology than by any recent change in 
the nature of God. This optimism, combined with the ex¬ 
perience that occasionally some powerful moments of 
transcendence did occur in the preaching event, prepared 
me to undertake the writing of a new theology of preaching 
(for which this work is merely a prolegomenon). 

Of course the situation which inspired this work 
can only be understood through those personal influences 
who shaped it. There is one whose name does not officially 
appear as a member of the dissertation committee but who 
spent more hours encouraging this work than anyone else. 
From the very beginning, John Cobb gave an unbelievable 
amount of time and patient, unselfish concern to my bud¬ 
ding interests in theology and hermeneutics. When I hardly 
knew what I was doing, he would point out my options; when 
I wondered whether I was capable of such a demanding task, 
he would say, "But I have confidence you're the one who 
can do it"; when I would try to unload my own projects on 
his fruitful mind, he would say, "I have a theory that 
whoever gets motivated to do something should carry it out 
himself and not wait for others to tackle it"; and when I 
thought I had clearly expounded my subject, he would say, 
"I'm confident you have a real contribution to make to 
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VI 


our understanding of preaching; however, just for that 
reason I'll continue to be picky with you!" When I con¬ 
sidered all the time he invested in such criticism and 
encouragement, I felt guilty over what personal contribu¬ 
tions to theology he could have made with that time. Now, 
however, that unselfish investment has become a great 
spiritual witness for me. When I become more absorbed in 
thought than people, I am reminded of his example and 
reclaimed for the gospel that the Logos became flesh'. 

Dr. Cobb is directly responsible for the first 
chapter in this work. After its completion, he left on 
sabbatical and Drs. Trotter and Edwards assumed responsi¬ 
bilities for the rest of the work. Tom Trotter encouraged 
the poetic and "homecoming" dimensions of my work, while 
Morgan Edwards made helpful criticisms on the manuscript 
and continued his usual excitement and encouragement about 
the prospects of preaching an effective gospel for our 
time. Also, Dr. James Robinson of the Claremont Graduate 
School supervised and commented with his expertise on the 
chapter dealing with Heidegger’s understanding of language. 

Meanwhile, another hermeneutic proponent. Dr. 

David Randolph, read much of this material and corresponded 
to keep me aware of the need to work out the practical 
manifestations of the new hermeneutic in Church and 
society. A number of members of the Magnolia Park United 
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Methodist Church in Burbank, California, contributed the 
same practical thrust as they shared in my preaching and 
established a "Barry Pickers" critique group to weed out 
technical jargon and improve the quality of my preaching. 
Their suggestions and support over a period of several 
years gave me some degree of confidence that preaching 
can still be an effective medium of Christian understand¬ 
ing and experience. 

All this time my wife, Ellen, observed my evolving 
theology of preaching. Out of her own expertise through 
teaching religion in the public schools, she noted my 
"high" view of preaching and suggested I ought to entitle 
it "The Preacher As God"! While I have not accepted the 
title, I have benefitted from the concerned spirit with 
which it and many other suggestions were given. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Every interpreter of the Christian faith is called 
to be a Hermes, one who brings a message of destiny. No 
one thus called escapes the science of Hermes, herme¬ 
neutics. Richard Palmer describes this science as the 
"Hermes process": 

. . . something foreign, strange, separated in time, 
space, or experience is made familiar, present, com¬ 
prehensible; something requiring representation, 
explanation, or translation, is somehow "brought to 
understanding"—is "interpreted. "-*• 

When the Christian minister hermeneuts the Good News of 


God, he is participating in a time-honored profession. 

Even Plato, in his dialogue "Ion," says that divine-human 

mediation of understanding occurs when hermenes ton theon 
2 . . 

speak. Today a minister may not use the word or call 
himself a "hermeneut," but his task is interpretation 
just the same. Though thought and belief structures have 
changed radically since Plato's time, the hermeneutical 
task remains essentially the same; it was not easy then, 
nor is it a simple process now. Today, however, a common 


^■Richard Palmer, Hermeneutics (Evanston: North¬ 
western University Press, 1969) , p. 14. 

2 

Plato, "Ion," in his The Dialogues , I (New York: 
Random House, 1937), p. 290. 
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problem plaguing those who attempt to interpret the 
Christian faith is, "Which hermeneutic?" 

As Vernard Eller has recently indicated in his 

grappling with this predicament, "regnant methods of 

interpretation simply are not communicating biblical 

truth in a way that is moving or meaningful to most be- 
3 

lievers." He calls for a new hermeneutic, but apparently 
overlooks the comparatively new movement that goes by 
that very name. The new hermeneutic movement is a recent 
offspring of the post-Bultmanian and later-Heideggerian 
heritage. Gerhard Ebeling and Ernst Fuchs gave life to 
it on the Continent, while James Robinson, John Cobb, and 
Robert Funk announced its nativity to the American theo¬ 
logical family back in 1964. 

The new hermeneutic movement stands behind much 
of thought presented in this work, yet for reasons to be 
discussed later it does not appear as a formal topic of 
discussion, except in this introduction. The formal pro¬ 
gram of the new hermeneutic is for proclamation that has 
taken place—i.e., scripture—to become proclamation that 
takes place (Ebeling). It is precisely a discussion of 
the route between text and sermon, if "sermon" means a 

3 

Vernard Eller, "How Jacques Ellul Reads the 
Bible," Christian Century, LXXXIX, 43 (November 29, 1972), 
1212. 
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situation in which the truth of human existence (its 
present state and essential possibilities) is disclosed. 
The type of sermon the new hermeneutic has in mind, how¬ 
ever, does not begin with "eternal truths" that lead to 
answers to perennial religious questions. No, the new 
hermeneutic sermon begins instead with the human situation 
and results in a "word-event." A word-event is a rather 
surprising situation in which the very people who thought 
they were interpreting the text or hearing it interpreted, 
get interpreted themselves—the text interprets them 
(Funk)I This dialectic interaction between anticipated 
understanding and the kind of understanding that actually 
occurs is called the "hermeneutical circle." In a sense 
it represents a "fusing of horizons" (Gadamer); that is, 
the text's horizon or view of life and that of the inter¬ 
preter merge and overcome their subject-object separation. 
When the text thus interprets its interpreter, it does so 
not through reengaging belief in ancient religious cate¬ 
gories but by raising questions about the would-be 
interpreter's existence—his estrangement from himself and 
others, his experienced "fulfillment Gap" between what he 
is and what he could be. As the one who represents the 
reunion of this separation, the Christ challenges the 
interpreter to decide between fragmentary, estranged ex¬ 
istence and the possibility of "homecoming" (personal. 
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societal, and spiritual reunion). 

In all this, language (including speech, sign, 
gesture, and silence) plays a central role. For the new 
hermeneutic, language is man's means of organizing his 
world; in fact, language creates man's world. Without 
language, man would not be able to make individual 
entities or forms stand apart and present themselves as 
distinguishable from the whole panorama of his perceptual 
awareness (as is the case for certain tribes who, without 
the language for photography, cannot distinguish the 
images on a photograph). It is man's use of language, 
then, that constitutes his world as either estranged and 
fragmented (inauthentic) or interrelated and united 
(authentic). Authentic words challenge man to consider 
another, more satisfying, way of constituting his world. 
Such language that is true to the potential for unity in 
existence (which is the condition in which love prevails) 
is, for the new hermeneutic, the Word of God. 

In America there is a tendency to nurse the new 
hermeneutic along conceptually, and this is a dangerous 
introversion if it occurs in isolation from the Church. 

In Germany the new hermeneutic proponents speak much more 
boldly of the sole purpose of the new hermeneutic as the 
advocator of the Church's decisive word-event, its 
re-presentation of Jesus the Christ. But even in Germany 
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the new hermeneutic movement has not been productive yet 
in its service to the Church. Because of this unfortunate 
split between conceptuality and practice, the format of 
this work will not follow and criticize the development 
of the hermeneutic movement per se. This work proposes 
to merge conceptuality with homiletical practice by taking 
a somewhat different route. 

There is a self-hermeneuting that needs to be 
performed if the new hermeneutic is ever to divulge its 
contributions to the life of the Church. One of its 
legacies is from Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911), who argued 
that hermeneutics is understanding gained by reconstruct¬ 
ing and reliving the material being interpreted. This 
reconstruction would follow many of the paths taken by 
the original author of the material being interpreted, 
but it would also lead to new expressions of which the 
author was not aware. To apply this principle as a self- 
hermeneutic to the new hermeneutic, we only need to 
remember that the author of its philosophical undergird- 
ings is Martin Heidegger. This work undertakes a recon¬ 
struction of Heidegger’s thought on language. In the 
process, it aims at turning up forgotten or slighted 
concepts which may inform the task of Christian preaching. 

A methodology needed to be developed for this 
task. First, a rather complete understanding of the 
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nature of preaching and the understanding of man pre¬ 
supposed in preaching had to be developed. This work 
constitutes Chapter I and is a preliminary means of 
organizing categories for which Heidegger's phenomeno¬ 
logical investigation might prove illuminating. Chapter 
II is composed of the central conceptual study of 
Heidegger's understanding of language and hermeneutics. 
Chapter III then utilizes the fruits of I and II in 
hermeneuting some of Heidegger's most fruitful concepts 
in terms of their application to the task of Christian 
preaching. It is in this context that the guiding con¬ 
cept of the "preacher as the shepherd of existence" is 
evolved. There, the term "homecoming," which was alluded 
to above, is used to define the goal of Christian preach¬ 
ing. Chapter IV begins the exposition on the practice 
of the Heideggerian hermeneutic in homiletics. It in¬ 
vestigates how language is being used in contemporary 
preaching, and it elaborates the word-event as homecoming 
in several sermons. Chapter V develops the application 
of the Heideggerian hermeneutic to the pastoral tasks of 
visitation and administration, and it concludes with a 
model for accentuating the word-event experience in the 
continuing worship life of the Christian community. 
Chapter VI summarizes the findings of this work and calls 
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CHAPTER I 


A DEFINITION OF CHRISTIAN PREACHING 
Preaching and the Nature of Man 

Any understanding of preaching inevitably involves 
a prior understanding of man. Whenever we discuss what 
preaching proposes to do, we make certain assumptions 
about the nature of man. Preaching finds its focus when 
it directs itself toward man. It may speak at great 
lengths of the Divine, but its purposes in doing that is 
not primarily for the sake of the Divine but for the sake 
of man's awareness of and relationship to the Divine. 
Likewise, preaching may speak of "the world,” but it does 
this not so much for those human and non-human events 
that compose "the world" as it does for man and his ability 
to relate creatively to all that "the world" entails. 

When we say "preaching finds it focus and directs 
itself toward man,” we do not suggest the traditional 
dichotomy between the man who preaches and the man who 
listens. For the present, we want to affirm that the 
preacher and congregation both actively participate in 
the event we are describing as "preaching." Later, we 
shall investigate the similar and dissimilar ways each 
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of them participates in the preaching event, but our main 
concern is their unity in participation. Man participates 
in preaching—there are no such active and passive roles 
as the deliverer and recipient of preaching. Ideally, 
such differences in active and passive roles between 
preacher and congregation are overcome in their mutual 
participation in the preaching event. 

Now, what is it that we presuppose about the 
nature of man when we consider his participation in the 
preaching event? Two basic alternatives seem obvious: 
either we assume man's behavior and attitudes are constant 
and unchanging unless he perceives them as inadequate and 
obsolete, or we assume his behavior and attitudes are 
such that he is always striving towards enhancing, self- 
actualizing changes. Of course, these alternatives are 
never clear polarities but exist on a continuum. Our 
assumption here is that although men have the capacity to 
be self-actualizing, this tendency is more often than not 
overcome by the security of present attitudes and be¬ 
haviors. Most people who participate in the preaching 
event have developed attitudes and behavior that allow 
them to relate to their external environment in a more or 
less satisfactory manner; therefore, they seem to be 
content with any dissatisfaction their manner of relating 
involves, rather than experimenting with any new, more 
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satisfying form of relating. This is a personal pre¬ 
supposition, based on conversation and observation of 
those involved in the preaching event. As such, it 
stands to be confirmed or modified by empirical investi¬ 
gation. 

Although man seems to prefer the familiar and 
quasi-satisfactory means of relating to the new and 
potentially more satisfactory, our second presupposition 
is that he is capable of transcending this preference. 

His chosen means of relating to others and the world is 
influenced by the way he perceives them. The word "world" 
is here used in a psychological-theological sense of the 
organizational means by which one arranges his conscious 
and unconscious, past and present, internal and external 
sensory data. Man's perceptions are in every case his 
own, and he is responsible for his choice of perceptions 
among those perceptions currently available to him. His 
culture largely determines which perceptions are avail¬ 
able to him, and he cannot be responsible for choosing 
those which in no way have manifested themselves to him. 

Of course man can give away his responsibility for choos¬ 
ing his perceptions and claim that someone or something 
else is responsible for them (i.e., his family, his bio¬ 
logical drives, his car, his employer, etc.). In claiming 
this, he is really only saying that he has chosen to allow 
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someone or something to influence his perceptions. 

A third presupposition we make as a corollary to 
the second one is that there is a very high correlation 
between perceptions and actions. The way a man perceives 
his total environment has a remarkable influence on the 
way he acts towards it. If he perceives his environment 
as basically hostile, he will probably act with some 
degree of hostility, defensiveness, or resentment towards 
it. If he perceives his environment as basically support¬ 
ing and accepting of his presence, he will probably act 
with self-assurance, trust, and a sense of well being. 

To say there is a very high degree of correlation between 
man's perceptions and his actions is not to say man is 
simply the sum total of his perceptions. Man is more than 
his perceptions. Since man can choose his perceptions, he 
can transcend his perceptions. 

Based on these presuppositions, we can say that 
preaching presents man with a perception of reality that 
is different in some respects from the one he probably 
subscribes to. Since man has responsibility over his 
perceptions, he can and must choose between the two. If 
his tendency is more toward retaining present perceptions, 
however unsatisfying they may be, then the perception 
presented in preaching will create a disequilibrium in 
his perceptual organization. The new perception may be 
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rejected in order to maintain constant equilibrium, or, 
if he is exposed to it over a long enough period of time 
and it is reinforced by other experiences, he may begin 
to choose it as his perception of reality. 

Someone who tends more towards self-actualizing 
changes may immediately grasp the value of the perception 
presented in preaching and accept it as his own. Still, 
continued exposure to this perception facilitates its 
being retained and enacted. For this person, preaching 
acts more as a catalyst than a disequilibrator. 

Preaching needs to be both catalyst and dis¬ 
equilibrator. Disequilibrated man is man under judgment. 
His current perceptions are called into question, but 
disequilibrium alone does not provide him any alternative 
model on which he may base his perceptions. Preaching 
that merely creates disequilibrium is preaching that 
"moralizes" in the sense of demanding a change in behavior 
without offering any means of changing. Likewise, preach¬ 
ing that offers an alternative perception may provide a 
catalyst for change, but without some disequilibrium to 
point out the inadequacy of present perceptions, there 
may be no incentive for change. 

Now the question arises, "Whioh perception of 
reality does preaching present?" There are as many dif¬ 
ferent perceptions of reality as there are perceivers. 
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Immediately this should caution us that whatever answer 
we give to the above question will always be imperfectly 
presented, according to the individual differences of the 
one presenting it (or sharing it, as he participates with 
others in the preaching event). Nevertheless, to ask 
this question is to ask about the "Christian perception of 
reality," is to ask about Christian theology, is to ask 
about that perception of reality which traces its historic 
expression back to and on from Jesus Christ. 

To describe this "Christian perception of reality" 
would require volumes of systematic exposition. At this 
point of defining the nature of preaching, it may be best 
to list several features of this perception which dis¬ 
tinguish it from other, perhaps more common, perceptions 
of reality: 

1. As has been mentioned before, man has re¬ 
sponsibility for the choices of perceptions he makes from 
those currently available to him. This is characteristic 
of the Christian perception of reality. Other perceptions 
of reality may not hold man accountable for these choices. 
In the Christian perception of reality God has given man 
responsibility over his world, and in Christ man is freed 
from those powers (perceptions) that threaten to enslave 
him. This means man is a radically moral being—there is 
no part of his existence over which he cannot exercise 
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responsibility. 

2. Since man has the freedom to transcend his per¬ 
ceptions, he can grant that same freedom to others. This 
granting of freedom to others, this removal of performance 
expectations from them, is that power which enhances their 
becoming self-actualizing persons. This granting of free¬ 
dom is an interested, rather than uninterested, concern 
for others. It is what the New Testament calls agape love. 
In man's relationship to God, this self-giving, freeing 
attitude on God's part is seen as his grace. 

3. There is that in the universe which works to 
maximize this perception and the interrelatedness it 
implies. This existence of the preaching event is evi¬ 
dence, though not the only evidence, for this. God is 
that interested, engaged thrust towards this maximization. 
He works in opposition to the entropy of the universe, 
which seeks complete equilibrium and minimization of free 
energy. In man, this tendency which God opposes is the 
tendency towards conservation of emotional energy through 
maintaining personal equilibrium, even if that be a very 
low-level equilibrium. To this end, God is necessarily 
involved in the preaching event. His involvement is in 
no way peculiar to the preaching event alone; it is the 
same involvement with which he participates in all events. 
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As can be seen from these features of the Christian 
perception of reality, there may be a radical difference 
between it and other perceptions widely shared at this 
time. Such differences may include corporate versus 
personal responsibility, anonymity and alienation versus 
interested concern and relatedness, and a universe of 
anomie versus a universe of purpose. Now we need to dis¬ 
cover the means through which the preaching event can 
bring this Christian perception of reality into view. 

Preaching and Language 

Preaching could simply offer a descriptive account 
of the Christian perception of reality. The problem we 
encounter here is determining what kind of language can 
describe that perception of reality and do justice to 
criteria such as these: (1) refer to some reality recog¬ 
nizable to those participating in the preaching event and 
(2) maintain the distinctively Christian features of that 
perception. For instance, psychological language may 
communicate a more readily recognizable reality than 
theological language, but does it do justice to the 
distinctively Christian features of the perception pre¬ 
sented? Or, theological language may be decisively 
"Christian," but does it have any "real" referrent for 
most people; that is, does the statement "God was in 
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Christ reconciling the world to himself," for instance, 
refer to any event or process that people can identify? 

The way preaching overcomes the dilemma presented 
above is both to tell (describe) and show (bring into 
immediate experience) the Christian perception of reality. 
This "showing" function of preaching demands that preach¬ 
ing be artistic. One of the creative values of good art 
is its ability to insinuate reality from mere appearance. 

In Kantian language, one might say that art can transcend 
phenomena in its pointing towards the noumena. This 
ability to insinuate, point at, show, exhibit, or hint at 
is essentially poetic. Preaching must therefore employ 
the language of poetry. This does not, of course, mean 
preaching must versify, rhyme, or even attain a certain 
rhythm of language. Rather, what is at stake is the use 
of language to expose the Christian perception of reality 
from the appearance (perception) of reality we normally 
subscribe to. This exposing or showing brings the partici¬ 
pant into experiential immediacy with the perception of 
reality that has been shown. Then, the participant must 
exercise his responsibility in affirming or denying this 
perception of reality. 

Language that shows, hints, or points at is 
symbolic language. The word "symbol" itself gives us a 
clue to the function of such language. The Greek 
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symballein means to throw together or unite. This unitive 
function occurs on at least two levels. First, the symbol 
itself comes from one realm of experience but points 
toward another realm of experience. For instance, many 
of the symbols Jesus used were agricultural in nature 
(seed, grain, harvest, soil, vineyard, etc.), but they 
pointed toward divine-human relationships. Thus the 
symbol not only discloses but brings together two areas 
of human experience—the concrete and tangible with the 
abstract and intangible. In establishing this unity be¬ 
tween two areas of human experience, the symbol, properly 
understood, does not bring about closure; that is, all 
of the relationships and analogies between these two areas 
are not immediately recognizable, and are in fact un¬ 
limited. A particularly good image for this property of 
symbols is the one Lewis Sherrill uses: 



Lewis Joseph Sherrill, The Gift of Power (New 
York: Macmillan, 1963), p. 125. 
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Here the totality of reality is infinite, but the symbol 
does not contain all of that reality. It is important 
to note that it participates in part of that reality and 
therefore gives clues as to the nature of the rest of the 
reality which it only points at. The real power of the 
symbol, then, is its power to imply and bring into unity 
with itself a reality much greater than itself. The con¬ 
sequent danger of the symbol is that it can become 
confused with and substituted for the object or reality 
it points at. In such a situation it loses its unifying, 
suggestive power; it becomes a mere sign. 

Symbolic language has a unitive function on 
another level. The symbol functions as mediator between 
speaker and hearer. It unites them and brings them into 
a common level of experience. They do not necessarily 
share the exact same experience, but the possibility of 
their sharing a common level of experience is a real one. 
This possibility of experiencing on a common level over¬ 
comes their separation into active and passive roles—they 
actively participate together in experiencing what the 
symbol creates for each of them. 

In the case of preaching this second unitive 
function of symbolic language has an additional meaning. 
Christian preaching involves symbols that point toward a 
Christian perception of reality. Implied in that reality 
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is that which the symbol "God" points towards. Symbols 
that participate in the Christian perception of reality 
therefore participate in the reality of God. When people 
share in the experience of preaching, these symbols pro¬ 
vide them a means of reorganizing their perceptions of 
reality—into the typically modern godless perception of 
reality comes a new perception of reality, one that is 
"Godful." In this sense, preaching in which symbolic 
language creates a Godful perception of reality also 
creates an epiphany. This Godful perception of reality, 
however, does not automatically become the participant's 
perception of reality; he must exercise his responsibility 
in choosing to retain or dismiss it. 

Now we must ask, "Which language has this symbolic 
power?" What language is appropriate for the preaching 
experience? Here we must realize that all language has 
symbolic uses. If the symbolic function of a word can 
be likened to its connotative aspects, then we may find 
that it is difficult to discover a word that has no 
connotative aspects. If we recognize that man constantly 
attempts symbolization through his language, our question 
now becomes, "Which language falls into that category of 
symbols which have the power to present (to make present) 
that kind of reality which the Christian faith denotes as 
'God,' 'Christ,' 'grace,' etc.?" Certainly these very 
words, along with other traditional symbols, are the 
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symbols of the realities of faith—they should fall into 
the category we described. Today, however, many of these 
symbols have become separated from the reality they infer. 
But this decay in the symbolic power of language is not 
unique to Christian symbology; it afflicts all language, 
and over a period of time renders its suggestive power 
impotent. For instance, the word "symbol" itself has 
degenerated from its original meaning of "to throw to¬ 
gether" or unite, and now it colloquially means an 
arbitrary sign used to represent operations, quantities, 
or elements. "$" now becomes an easily identifiable 
cultural symbol which is used as a sign to denote paper 
currency. Likewise, the word "God" is not usually thought 
of in its true symbolic sense of pointing towards a 
reality but as a sign denoting an objective entity that 
is to be perceived as any other object present before us. 

To continue using symbols as signs is to misrepresent the 
Christian faith, the Christian perception of reality. 
Indeed, it is such misuse and misunderstanding of Christian 
symbolic language that has already rendered it impotent 
for a majority of people. They do not find the object of 
the symbol-now-sign "God" present as the object of "$" is 
present; they cease to find meaning in such language; they 
no longer feel its demand for a decision about its per¬ 
ception of reality; they find they can easily live without 
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the limited, mythological perception of reality if offers. 

Now the question of which symbolic language be¬ 
comes more crucial. For the sake of communicating the 
Christian faith, we could choose new symbols and make 
disciplined attempts to use them responsibly. This ap¬ 
proach has already been tried in creating new forms of 
worship and in revitalizing theological language. One of 
the problems evident in this approach is that in order to 
be useful, new symbols must grow out of the community 
using them. This can never be an instantaneous process, 
and when such symbols do surface, they often tend to be 
particularistic; that is, their meaning relies on certain 
experiences indigenous to the group from which they arose. 
To a certain extent all symbols used in the Christian 
community are necessarily particularistic; however, prob¬ 
lems arise when new symbols cannot function beyond a very 
small segment of that community from which they arose. 
Symbols that traditionally have been the most powerful 
are those archetypal in character. Such symbols stem 
from a common core of human experience and can easily be 
identified with. They even have a tendency to reappear 
in different settings throughout different cultures. 

Within the Christian community they take on a particular 

2 

Carl Burke, Treat Me Cool 3 Lord (New York: 
Association Press, 1968). 
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meaning or inference, and outside that community they are 
recognized as speaking to an universal human condition. 

Such universal archetypes that take on specific meaning 
as Christian symbols are water (baptism, purification), 
blood (sacrifice, atonement), wind (Spirit, inspiration), 
garden (the Fall, innocence), desert (spiritual aridity, 
temptation), the journey (spiritual reunion, reconcilia¬ 
tion) , and the sacrificial scapegoat (Christ, atonement). 

Rather than search for new symbols, it may be 

more important for us to retrieve the function and meaning 

of our more traditional, archetypal symbols. This priority 

of relearning how our symbols function as symbols is what 

Gerhard Ebeling very articulately suggests when he writes: 

Coloring our language with spashes of alluring jargon 
underlines a lack of confidence in the word, which is 
fatal to Christian proclamation.3 

There is no substitute for learning to use the language of 
our faith correctly! In the process of regaining our 
traditional symbols, new symbols will naturally arise, 
but they will probably have a healthy interrelationship 
with the more traditional ones. This retrieving of sym¬ 
bols also necessitates a retrieving of language in general, 
for it is language itself that must present symbols as 
symbols and not as signs that replace their objects. From 

3 

Gerhard Ebeling, God and Word (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1967), p. 35. 
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this we may say that all language participates in the 
symbolic process. We are not concerned just with how we 
use the words ''God" or "faith," but with the whole 
language structure in which they occur. This may imply 
concern for such things as syntax and grammar, but it is 
much more than that. It is concern for language as 
language and not as mechanical inventions we invent for 
the sake of communicating with one another. 

Language as language plays a unique role in 

human history, one that for the most part remains hidden. 

In a real sense, language is that which causes something 

to be. Language is that which ushers something into 

being for man; that is to say that language brings it 

into significance for him. This understanding of language 

is central to the Judeo-Christian tradition: 

The earth was without form and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God was 
moving over the face of the waters. 

And God said, "Let there be light"; and there was 
light. 4 

... so shall my word be that goes forth from my 
mouth; it shall not return to me empty, but it shall 
accomplish that which I purpose, and prosper in the 
thing for which I sent it.^ 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. He was in the beginning 
with God; all things were made through him, and with¬ 
out him was not anything made that was made.6 


Gen. 1:2-3. 


Isa. 55:11. 


John 1:1-3, 
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Even without extensive demythologizing, it is evident that 
word, speech, and language hold creative power. We may 
choose to say that word creates "world" for man; that is, 
it creates and shapes his perceptual reality, his world. 

It is also implied in these passages that language is a 
derivative of the creative thrust of the universe (God) 
and not from the cleverness of man. Whatever gives rise 
to language in man is that which also gives rise to order 
and meaning in the whole universe. 

How is it that language brings something into 
significant being for man? To answer this kind of ques¬ 
tion, we must remind ourselves of the relationship 
between man and world. For man, world is that part of 
his physical and psychological environment (which includes 
his past and, to some extent, others' past) with which 
he is currently engaged; world is his perceptual reality. 
This follows from our assumption that man's actions are 
closely associated with his perception of reality, his 
world; that is, he acts and exists not according to some 
relationship with world in general but with world as he 
specifically and individually perceives it. For man, 
world is relative—no two men share the exact same per¬ 
ceptions, so no two men share the exact same world. Now, 
the question of how language brings something into signifi¬ 
cance for man can be reinterpreted as to how language makes 
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something perceptually present as a part of man's world. 

By posing the question this way, we avoid a strictly 
idealistic conception of world (which would eventually 
lead us to the conclusion that prior to man and after man 
there was and will be no physical reality, no world). 

With this reinterpretation of our original question, we 
can attempt an answer with reference to an historical 
example. 

For man, the planet Uranus did not become a 
significant part of his world until March 13, 1781. Prior 
to that time the planetary body which we now call "Uranus" 
was visible to the naked eye and was in orbit around our 
sun; it did have existence independent of man's awareness 
of it. But for man, Uranus only had significance or only 
became a part of his world after the time the words 
"planet 1.8 trillion miles from the sun" or "Uranus" 
organized its presence in his perceptual awareness. What 
exactly happened when these words were first used? Out 
of the vast possibilities for significance in the uni¬ 
verse, these words organized one definite possibility and 
thereby caused it to stand out and be recognized. Language 
organizes that which has not been differentiated or 
identified. Out of the expanse of undifferentiated 
reality, it calls forth, differentiates, or organizes a 
"thing," and therefore gives it significance in man's 
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perceptual reality, his world. 

When we say that language organizes man’s per¬ 
ceptual awareness and therefore causes something to become 
significant for him, we cannot allow that use of "organize" 
to fragment that "something" from the rest of reality in 
an absolute manner. Returning to Sherrill's cone of 
reality, we can see that the organizing function of 
language does not occur in such a way as to cut off the 
cone at point "A" but to designate the existence of 
cone 1 as distinguishable from and yet interrelated with 
cones 2 and 3. Rather than fragmenting reality, the 
language symbol (line "A") points toward the overlapping 
and interrelated character of reality, even though it 
only participates in a small portion of that reality: 


2 13 



Thus far we have discovered that the language 
with which preaching is concerned is that which respects 
and is attentive to language as language; that is, it is 
attentive to language's. creative power to bring something 
into significance, into man's world. It is with this 
understanding of language that the preacher can participate 
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with language in bringing a Godful perception of reality 
into man's world. Next we must inquire how the preacher 
can come into this relationship with language and where 
he is to find such creative language. 

The Relationship Between the Preacher 
and His Language 

Earlier it was suggested that preacher and con¬ 
gregation participate together in the preaching experience. 
Now it will be necessary to investigate the preacher's 
experience and understanding as he prepares for and 
participates in the preaching experience. It is true that 
in most traditions of Christian preaching, the preacher 
is expected to give some structure and leadership to that 
dimension of worship in which preaching occurs. This 
presupposes that he is in some way more qualified to serve 
this function than the average worshiper. What are these 
qualifications? Are they ecclesiastical matters of degree 
and ordination? Are they spiritual qualifications of 
"calling" and demonstration of the "gifts" of the ministry? 
Usually these qualifications seem more or less present in 
those who preach, but in light of our previous discussion 
of the nature of preaching and language, are they the 
decisive qualifications? No, someone may have the ecclesi¬ 
astical and spiritual adornments for preaching and yet not 
be a preacher. What is important to the preacher is not 
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only the ecclesiastical and spiritual but the understand¬ 
ing of language he has. If he uses language only to 
denote and objectify, the realities of faith spoken about 
may not become part of the preaching experience; that 
language may exclude what is essential to them. Under 
these circumstances, preaching may have much factual con¬ 
tent and traditionally dogmatic formulation but little 
engagement with the God who awaits expression within the 
content and formulations. If on the other hand the 
preacher also uses language that symbolizes, points at, 
and discloses the reality of God which cannot be factually 
contained or represented by denotative language, he 
creates a situation in which God can be made present 
through the creative, suggestive power of the language. 
These two uses of language may be theologically dis¬ 
tinguished by saying the first is an instance of scripture 
being spoken about, whereas the second is an instance of 
scripture becoming the revealing Word of God. This dis¬ 
tinction again points out the fact that preaching cannot 
be described by talking about its ecclesiastical content 
(i.e., scriptural basis, three orthodox points, and 
several related anecdotes); what is decisive to preaching 
is what it gives rise to in the participant's experience 
of it. It may give rise to factual content and/or a whole 
new way of perceiving reality, a new world. 
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Certainly the preacher uses both denotative and 
connotative language. These signifying and symbolic 
aspects of language are both important to him. How does 
he come by each of these aspects of language? The signi¬ 
fying, factual, and denotative language, which probably 
constitutes a major portion of the language he uses, can 
be more easily acquired than the symbolic, poetic aspects 
of language. His education and scholarship, together 
with his hopefully keen critical faculties, can be said 
to provide him the factual language he uses in preaching. 
His own experience and encounter with his world may like¬ 
wise contribute to his ability to speak factually and 
denotatively; however, since these are influenced and 
enriched by his emotions and reactions, they take on many 
connotative aspects. Thus there is no way he can escape 
using symbolic language, for it happens even when he seeks 
to speak denotatively. Since he must use language 
symbolically, he needs to assume the responsibility for 
using it appropriately. 

Theological education acquaints the preacher, to 
a greater or lesser degree, with the resources of his 
faith and its traditions. In terms of preaching, this 
facilitates his accurate and'appropriate use of religious 
language. His familiarity with the "language of faith" 
helps him realize when he is dealing with denotative 
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language and when he is using symbolic language. The 
simple awareness of this difference can assist him in 
respecting language as language, but it cannot insure 
that he will come upon richly symbolic language of his 
own. The discovery of that kind of language is a much 
more difficult and uncertain process. 

By the very nature of this uncertainty we cannot 
formulate denotatively the method for acquiring symbolic 
language capable of presenting a Godful perception of 
reality. We may, however, explore the path or direction 
towards this encounter with creative language, language 
that has the power to create or reconstruct or reorganize 
one's perceptual field. 

This direction is the direction towards under¬ 
standing. "Understanding" can mean "knowledge about 
something" or "knowledge of something." The kind of 
understanding preaching is concerned with is knowledge 
of something gained from direct, experiential insight 
into its nature. The path towards understanding is the 
path that leads the preacher to a perspective from which 
he can articulate the reality of, not about, the life of 
faith or Godful perception of the world. Heinrich Ott 
quotes Bonhoeffer as suggesting this kind of understanding 
the preacher must have:. 

A word can only be authoritatively and convincingly 
spoken to me when it springs from the deepest knowledge 
of my humanity and strikes me here and now in the total 
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reality of my human existence. Any other kind of word 
is powerless. Hence the Church's message to the 
world, if it is to be authoritative and convincing, 
must be declared with the deepest knowledge of the 
world's life.^ 

Bonhoeffer helps us see the realm in which the preacher 
must enter to gain the language he needs. That is the 
realm of the "incarnational." As he moves towards the 
essence and nature of human life, he finds in its depths 
a Word that has become flesh. He finds there a Word that 
discloses the immanence of God in the world of man. Is 
this to suggest that a preacher prepares for preaching 
by investing his time in the depths of human nature—in 
the innocence of youth, in the silence of the lonely and 
neglected, in the absorption with power and influence, in 
the confusion of loving with possessing, in the quest for 
insight and understanding? Yes, if the preacher has not 
frequented these experiences and situations, he has not 
prepared for his journey into the pulpit, either. If 
one has not first been pastor, has not shared in his 
people's joys and concerns, he is not fully prepared to 
speak as preacher. But experiencing is not the sole 
activity that directs the preacher to the creative 
language he seeks. Experiencing must be followed by 
reflection. 

7 

Heinrich Ott, Theology and Preaching (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1965), p. 12. 
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This reflection is not the same kind of thought 
the preacher undertakes in gaining the more factual, 
denotative language of his sermon. His historical study, 
his exegetical work, his outlining and organization should, 
but do not necessarily, lead him to this kind of reflec¬ 
tion. There is no adequate descriptive language to 
identify the nature of this reflection. Martin Heidegger 

g 

calls it "essential thinking." Gerhard Ebeling says it 

9 

is the setting of the mystery of reality into words. 

This kind of reflection moves the preacher beyond the 
appearance of his perceptions of human experience to 
consider what is being manifested in them. Such consider¬ 
ation does not try to categorize evolutionary processes 
or formulate metaphysical statements about the nature of 
existence—that should have occurred in the preacher's 
search for factual language. This kind of reflection 
tries to capture the mood, the tone, the underlying 
pulse-beat of the experience being considered. In this 
sense it strives to be pure poetry. The problem here is 
that most preachers will not in the course of preparing 
a sermon happen to entertain any original disclosure of 
poetic insight; factual, rational statements are much 

8 

Martin Heidegger, Existence and Being (Chicago: 
Regenery, 1970), p. 357. 

9 

Ebeling, op. cit. , p. 23. 
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easier to come by. And should the muses pour Aeolian 
winds through the preacher's waiting mind, there is a 
great chance that such pre-rational revelation will lack 
the words necessary to share it with others! Fortunately, 
there is some assistance for the preacher who seeks the 
symbolic, poetic, nondiscursive language to communicate 
the realities of faith but meets with these difficulties. 

One does not have to be originally in tune with 
the poetry of existence to gain the language he needs. 

He can and should avail himself to those places where 
such disclosure has already taken place. Specifically, 
he needs to be concerned with those places where a Godful 
perception of existence has taken place. Here we must 
remind ourselves that a Godful perception of existence 
refers to the definite Christian perception of reality 
previously discussed. Granted, this Christian perception 
of reality is only one perception of existence alongside 
others. But not just any poetic, depth insight into 
existence is equally applicable to Christian preaching. 

The preacher must choose which perception he wishes to 
emphasize. Without forcing his decision on the basis of 
supernaturally revealed authority, we may suggest that 
the elements of (1) freedom to transcend and choose cur¬ 
rently available perceptions, (2) enhancing others' free¬ 
dom to achieve this self-transcending existence (their 
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full self-actualization) through a relationship character¬ 
ized by interested concern (.agape love) , and (3) identi¬ 
fication and commitment to that which works throughout 
the universe to maximize this freedom and relatedness 
(God) have an intrinsic, in some cases psychologically 
evident, value of their own. There may be a means of 
finding this perception without direct reference to the 
Christian faith. It may not be the perception of ultimate 
value for all times (i.e., it may be superceded), but 
with these qualifications the Christian perception of 
reality stands as a distinctive and worthy perception— 
both on the basis of rational determination of value and 
personal experience—for the preacher to choose to 
emphasize. 

Where, then, does the preacher find places where 
this particular Godful perception of reality has been 
evidenced? This question has been traditionally answered 
with reference to the Bible as revealed scripture. These 
terms "Bible" and "scripture" refer to both the Old and 
New Testament cannonical writings. We may ask how the 
Old Testament could ever be considered as revealing a 
"Christian" perception of reality. Historically, these 
writings in the Old Testament cannon do precede the ex¬ 
pression of the Christian perception of reality in Jesus 
Christ and the kerygma. Many of the themes of the Old 
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Testament, however, become dialogical partners with simi¬ 
lar themes in the New Testament (e.g., sin, atonement, 
righteousness, salvation, law and legal obligation, 
prayer as a means of access to God, etc.)* It is here 
assumed that if the preacher considers an Old Testament 
lesson as his "text," he considers along with it its 
dialogical counterpart in the New Testament. It is in 
the dialogue between the two that the Christian perception 
of reality discloses itself. 

Tradition assumes the preacher will find his text, 
his source of disclosure, in scripture. Certainly this 
assumption has some literary support—the rich, symbolic, 
poetic immediacy with which the scriptures often speak 
can be a valuable source for the preacher. For the time 
being, let us assume the preacher accepts this traditional 
scriptual source and examine what he does with it. 

Merely repeating the scripture's language and 
symbols (as much preaching does) is to treat it factually, 
mechanically, and even magically (i.e., as though repeating 
certain words will always bring about certain predetermined 
results). This predicament shows us that recourse to 
scripture is not a short-cut to gaining poetic, nondis- 
cursive language for preaching. Scriptural words which 
once functioned that way when they were first used may 
today be so overworn and out of touch with our common 
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perceptions of reality that they have a negative affect 
on us. 

Herein lies the hermeneutical task of the preacher: 
to take language that once functioned to disclose a 
Christian perception of reality and so remove or transpose 
whatever interrupts that functioning so that it may again 
proceed naturally. This reminds us again that the preacher 
is not the originator or creator but the facilitator of 
the language he uses. The difference in the scripture's 
perceptions of reality, especially cosmological ones, may 
be so great when compared to our own that the preacher- 
facilitator may choose a quite different starting point 
and set of symbols. But in the long run, his facilitation 
should lead to understanding {knowledge of) what the 
original symbols pointed to, and therefore to a similar 
response—an adoption of a new or reorganized perception 
of reality. To bring about this kind of understanding 
and response, the preacher himself must have understood 
the perception he is trying to facilitate. This is his 
perennial problem—he cannot prepare to preach by detached 
observation of the text; he must first stand where the 
language of the text points. Having done this, there is 
still no assurance that he will find the language to dis¬ 
close this "place"; however, the original language of the 
text already puts him on the path of regaining language 
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appropriate for his task. As we have said, it makes wide 
use of symbols universally known to man (water, death- 
resurrection, the journey of the soul, the scapegoat, 
etc.). Whether the preacher-facilitator ever makes it to 
the "place" (perception) of the text cannot be determined. 
But there is "grace"—the text bids and enjoins him to 
enter its perception. However, the appropriate response 
to that bidding cannot be universally formulated so that 
all may enter in via a given passage. This is the un¬ 
certainty involved in pursuing the path that leads to 
truly creative or re-creative language! 

We have been assuming that the preacher has chosen 
scripture as his source of a Christian perception of 
reality. Now let us inquire about the extent of the 
cannon of this scripture. Does the cannon of this Godful 
perception of reality extend long after the first century 
A.D.? Has not this perception been disclosed and articu¬ 
lated in other times? It is difficult to give anything 
but an affirmative answer to these questions. Therefore, 
the preacher has many other sources to draw upon in re¬ 
trieving the past disclosures of this particular perception 
of reality. He may find these in the Church fathers, in 
the reformers, in the great literary products of cultures 
influenced by or reacting to this perception of reality, 
or in contemporary reformulations of that perception. 
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His relationship to these sources is similar to that he 
has with scripture—he must listen and go to the "place" 
of the text. But he must also be aware of one distinctive 
difference. Each of these later sources presupposes and 
stands in dialogue with the original scriptures. This 
relationship may be unspoken but it is there nevertheless. 
The preacher must attune himself to this dialogue in order 
to gain fullest disclosure of the original perception and 
to determine whether the original scriptures have been 
dealt with accurately and fairly. 

What function, if any, does a literary source with 
a non-Christian perception of reality have for the 
preacher? Such sources with godless perceptions of 
reality (or with a different Godful perception) can be 
very beneficial to the preacher's search for language 
that discloses and articulates the Christian perception 
of reality. These sources may identify facets of the 
Christian perception of reality which seem incongruous 
with other of its facets. This calls the preacher-now- 
theologian to clarify and at least acknowledge such in¬ 
consistencies in his dealing with that perception of 
reality. Also, these sources may function to disclose 
the Christian perception of reality via negitiva. By 
disclosing an opposite perception, for instance a nihi¬ 
listic one, they may highlight the distinctiveness of 
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the Christian perception of reality. 

Finally, there is one other source that should 
not be forgotten. That is the source of nondiscursive, 
poetic language we began with; that is, the preacher him¬ 
self. If the preacher becomes attuned with the language 
and perceptions of the scriptures and other sources but 
fails to await individual disclosure of that perception 
within himself, he may miss his most valuable and immediate 
source. The very nature of this perception is that it 
constantly discloses itself anew. Knowing this, the 
preacher should expect to be enough of a poet, a listener 
to existence, to come upon new expressions of that per¬ 
ception of reality he seeks to articulate. Naturally, 
he must compare and consider any such disclosure with 
previous disclosures in other sources; he must be critical 
of his own inspirations, just as he is critical with the 
other sources he uses. Giving birth to such a new ex¬ 
pression of the Christian perception of reality is a 
self-rewarding experience for the preacher. He shares in 
the process of ushering this expression into an articulate 
form (shares, that is, with the God to whom the expression 
harkens or points toward or participates in). This is 
his most fulfilling experience, whether it comes giving 
articulation to a new or old expression. This is the ex¬ 
perience of helping the perception regain a challenging. 
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CHAPTER II 


AN EXPOSITION OF HEIDEGGER'S UNDERSTANDING 

OF LANGUAGE 

Pre S_ein und Zeit_ Writings 

Language, although an unmistakably important 
concept, is not considered the central theme in Martin 
Heidegger's thought. To understand how he came to reflect 
on the nature of language, we must retrace the development 
of his thought from his student days and early teaching 
experience under Edmund Husserl at Marburg (1923). 

Heidegger's preoccupation with the metaphysical 
problem of Being can be historically traced to his reading 
a copy of Franz Brentano's dissertation. On the Manifold 
Sense of Being According to Aristotle, at age 18 (1907).^ 
This Aristotelean introduction to metaphysics caused him 
for perhaps the first time to consider Being as that which 
makes all other beings possible. 

As a seminarian, Heidegger encountered the term 
"hermeneutic," and the Being-language association took 
shape as he studied the relation between Sacred Scripture 

■^William J. Richardson, Heidegger Through Phenome¬ 
nology to Thought (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1963), p. 3. 
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and interpretation. This relationship made its earliest 

appearance in his Habilitationsschrift entitled Die 

Kategonien-und Bedeutungstehre des Duns Sootus (Duns 

Scotus' Doctrine on Categories and Signification). Here, 

it is said his term "category" includes a discussion of 

the Being of beings, while "signification" refers to the 

relation between Being and the language in which it is 
2 

expressed. Heidegger himself paid tribute to the im¬ 
portance of his consideration of language and hermeneutics 

when he said, "... without this theological heritage I 

• 3 

would never have gained the way of thought." 

It was during his assistantship to Husserl that 
Heidegger began the research and teaching which resulted 
in the publication of Sein und Zeit in 1927. Since this 
monumental work deals mainly with the relationship between 
Dasein and Being, it is easy to conclude that the relation¬ 
ship between Being and language was a product of the 
so-called "later Heidegger." This is not fully accurate. 
Although the concept of language plays a very minor role 
in Sein und Zeit, the discussion of Being develops themes 
that, followed to their logical conclusion, later force 
the issue of language. 

2 Ibid., p. 629. . 

3 

Martin Heidegger, On the Way to Language (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1971), p. 96. 
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In Sein und Z eit Heidegger develops his phenomeno¬ 
logical method of investigation by means of an etymological 
discussion of phainomenon and logos. He discovers that 
these Greek expressions are most accurately rendered as 
"that which shows itself" and "letting-something-be-seen" 

(discourse). Hence, phenomenology means "to let that 

. 4 

which shows itself be seen from itself." Being is that 

which Heidegger wishes to be seen, and man as Dasein 

(There-Being) is that in which Being lets itself be seen. 

Dasein' s Being is an issue for it, but Dasein (and the 

whole metaphysical tradition) is largely forgetful of its 

own Being. 

At this point it may be beneficial to reflect on 
what Heidegger means by the word "Being," since this con¬ 
cept will be central to the rest of our discussion of 
Heidegger. What is Being? Heidegger asserts Being is 
not a being, because it is that which allows beings to 
present themselves to man, and allows man to present him¬ 
self to other men. Central to Heidegger's understanding 
of Being is the paradox that it is that which is both 
nearest and farthest removed from man. It is nearest 

4 

Martin Heidegger, Being and Time (New York: 

Harper & Row, 1962), p. 58 ( Sein und Zeit [Tubingen: 

Verlag, 1953], p. 34). 
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because it enables him to be (hence the famous phrase 
"man's essence is his existence"); it is farthest removed 
from him because it is not a being that man can perceive 
and relate to in the way he relates to other beings. 


Being cannot be spatially defined, since it appears 
wherever there is "openness" for beings to be. Being, 
for Heidegger, is not conscious or governing the universe, 
but its nature is to express itself, wherever and whenever 
possible. Being, then, is definitely not to be equated 
with the Christian understanding of God or Creator. Not 
only does it lack the attributes ascribed to God, but by 
definition it must be that which is the condition of God's 
existence, his being. 

Heidegger seems very conscious of the implications 
of his phenomenological studies in Sein und Zeit for 
language and hermeneutics: 


The phenomenology of Dasein is a hermeneutic in the 
primordial signification of the word, where it desig¬ 
nates this business of interpreting.* 


Knowing the world (vosiv) —or rather addressing oneself 
to the "world" and discussing it (Aoyoc) —thus functions 
as the primary mode of Being-in-the-world . . .6 


But in significance itself, with which dasein is always 
familiar, there lurks the ontological condition which 
makes it possible for Dasein, as something that under¬ 
stands and interprets, to disclose such things as 


Ibid., 

P- 

62 

[Sein 

und 

Zeit , 

p. 37). 

Ibid., 

P- 

85 

(Sein 

und 

Zeit , 

p. 59). 
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"significations"; upon these in turn, is founded the 
Being of words and of language.^ 

From these implications Heidegger develops the concepts of 

authentic and inauthentic language in sections 34 ("Being- 

there and Discourse Language") and 35 ("Idle Talk") of 

Sein und Zeit. Although he calls the phenomenon of commun- 

g 

ication "the Articulation of Being," he never states the 
relationship between Being and language directly. Language 
is rooted in Dasein as Being-in-the-world but not ex¬ 
plicitly in Being itself. Authentic language is discourse 
that discloses Being: 

Discourse which expresses itself is communication. 

Its tendency of Being is aimed at bringing the hearer 
to participate in disclosed Being towards what is 
talked about in the discourse.^ 

Since Dasein for the most part is forgetful of Being, 

Dasein' s language is likewise inattentive to Being and 

therefore inauthentic: 

And because this discoursing has lost its primary re- 
lationship-of-Being towards the entity talked about, 
or else has never achieved such a relationship, it 
does not communicate in such a way as to let the 
entity be appropriated in a primordial manner, but 
communicates by the route of gossiping or passing the 
word along. Idle talk is constituted by just such 
gossiping and passing the word along—a process by 


Ibid., 

P- 

121 ( Sein 

und 

Zeit, p. 

87) . 

Ibid., 

P- 

205 ( Sein 

und 

Zeit, p. 

162) . 

Ibid., 

pp. 

211-212 

(Sein 

und Zeit 

, P- 


168) . 
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which its initial lack of grounds to stand on becomes 
aggravated to complete groundlessness. 

The real danger of inauthentic language (which, inci¬ 
dentally, is the most common, "everyday" use of language) 
is its ability to conceal and obscure the essence (being) 
of what it purports to express; worse yet, it accomplishes 
this without arousing our suspicion that something is 
missing! We are misled into believing we have understood 
what is expressed, and that misleading brings us to the 
worst consequence of all: believing we have understood, 
we discourage ourselves from any further inquiry or in¬ 
vestigation into that which was expressed. Inauthentic 
language then functions to suppress the essence of our 
concerns. 

In Sein und Zeit, Heidegger does not go on to 
discuss how Dasein comes to speak authentically or even 
whether Dasein can learn to speak authentically. He 
does, however, discuss the means by which Dasein comes 
into authenticity in general (Being-towards-its-ownmost- 
potential or Being-towards-death); that is through the 
"call of conscience." This term "call of conscience" is 
important because it appears to be the forerunner of what 
Heidegger will later term "the voice of Being" or "the 
Hail of Being." This shift in terminology reflects 
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Heidegger’s shift of attention from Base-in to Being it¬ 
self. Each of the terms "call," "voice," and "Hail" 
shares the connotation of "discourse." To understand 
how the call of conscience is discourse is to prepare 
ourselves to understand the nature and origins of language 
when we later investigate the voice and Hail of Being. 

In one succinct paragraph in Se-Ln und Ze-it , Heidegger 
shares with us how the call of conscience is discourse. 

This paragraph deserves to be quoted in its entirety, for 
as Heidegger would surely say, it is an aboriginal 
Utterance which here and elsewhere will divulge its 
message with more articulate, systematic clarity: 

We take calling as a mode of discourse. Discourse 
articulates intelligibility. Characterizing conscience 
as a call is not just giving a "picture," like the 
Kantian representation of the conscience as a court 
of justice. Vocal utterance, however, is not essential 
for discourse, and therefore not for the call either; 
this must not be overlooked. Discourse is already 
presupposed in any expressing or "proclaiming" 
["ausrufen"]. If the everyday interpretation knows 
a "voice" of conscience, then one is not so much 
thinking of utterance (for this is something factically 
one never comes across); the "voice" is taken rather 
as a giving-to-understand. In the tendency to dis¬ 
closure which belongs to the call lies the momentum of 
a push—of an abrupt arousal. This call is from afar 
unto afar. It reaches him who wants to be brought 
back, H 


11 


Ibid., 


p. 316 (.Sein und Zeit, p. 271) . 
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Five suggestions about the nature of discourse (of 
authentic language, actually) begin to unfold themselves 
in this statement. First, discourse articulates in¬ 
telligibility. As we recall from our discussion of 
inauthentic language, discourse which covers up that 
which the talk is about is "idle talk." Idle talk is 
really unintelligible because it closes off our access 
to entities within the world, leaving us with the un¬ 
grounded sounds of gossip. Discourse that articulates 
intelligibility 3 on the other hand } opens up a path 
towards "genuine relationships-of-Being towards the 

world" (including 3 of course, other entities and other 
12 

Dasein) —such is the power of intelligible discourse. 

Secondly, and as a matter of clarification, dis¬ 
course does not necessarily involve vocal utterance; it 
is not strictly an acoustical event. This qualification 
anticipates the value of the non-discursive elements of 
language and speech. 

Thirdly, authentic disclosure involves "the 
momentum of a push—of an abrupt arousal." Such discourse 
does not occur without any anticipation or response on 
our part; rather, we experience a drawing attraction 
towards it. We are summoned by its call to authenticity. 


■^Ibid., p. 214 ( Sein und Zeit, p. 170). 
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and no matter how we respond to that summons, we cannot 
avoid the verdict "Guilty!" it claims over our inauthen¬ 
ticities and everyday idle talk. 

Fourthly, discourse as call comes "from afar unto 
afar." Being is paradoxically most present with us (it 
is our existence), yet it is most remote from our aware¬ 
ness. Discourse makes us aware of the vast "existential 
distances" (not physical or cosmological distance) that 
perceptually separate us from our Being. Discourse, in 
mediating and closing this distance, seems to call us to 
a state of awareness that is quite afar from our present 
awareness. 

Lastly, that discourse which calls us into 
authentic existence is most effective with those who want 
to be brought back, i.e., from the lostness and forget¬ 
fulness of inauthenticity. This does not mean that we 
can volitionally enter into authenticity or authentic 
discourse, but that we can choose to be open to the 
possibility that we are estranged from our "own most- 
potential-for-Being" and therefore lost. 

Post Sein und. Zeit Writings 

After Sein und Zeit in 1927, Heidegger turned to 
explore the concept of "letting-be-shown," this time from 
an etymological study of "aletheia" (truth). In Sein und 
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Zeit he had already broken the Greek "aletheia" into 

"a-letheia" (away from-hiddenness). In 1930 he writes 

in Vom Wesen der Wahrheit (On the Essence of Truth): 

If we translate "aletheia" by "unconcealment" or 
"revealment" instead of truth, the translation is 
not only more "literal" but it also requires us to 
revise our ordinary idea of truth in the sense of 
propositional correctitude and trace it back to that 
still uncomprehended quality the revealedness 
(Entborgenheit) and revelation (Entbergung) of 
what-is. In this manner "letting be" exposes itself 
(setzt sichaus) to what-is-as-such . . .13 

Lest one too easily see Heidegger adopting a religious 
doctrine of revelation, it should be noted that his use 
of "Entbergung" has more the connotation of discovery 
and unveiling than divine disclosure. The difference 
between these connotations for Heidegger is that truth 
unveils Being, not a being . . . however divine that 
being may be. It will be essential in understanding 
Heidegger's concept of language to keep these distinctions 
separate yet perhaps parallel in one's mind. What is 
most important in accessing the contribution of On the 
Essence of Truth is its continuing and clarifying in¬ 
sistence that truth is not contained in a fact or thing 
but is bound up and inseparable from Being. Being is 
truth; truth is the revealing of Being. This revealing 
of Being is directed towards "what-is," that which has 


13 

Martin Heidegger, "On the Essence of Truth," in 
his Existence and Being (Chicago: Regenry, 1970), p. 306. 
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ex-sistence, Dasein. 

Now the transitional question that redirects 
Heidegger's inquiry is: how is it with Being that it 
can so function as to reveal itself? This question 
receives a preliminary yet insightful answer towards the 
end of On the Essence of Truth: 

The thought of Being, which is the original 
source of all such questioning [i.e., about the 
nature of truth], has, ever since Plato's day, been 
conceived as "Philosophy," later acquiring the title 
of "Metaphysics." 

In this thought of Being, man's freedom for ex- 
sistence is put into words. This is not to be under¬ 
stood as the "expression" of an "opinion"; rather 
this word (Being) is the well-preserved structure of 
the truth of what-is-in-totality. How many have ears 
for this matters little. Those who hear it determine 
man's place in history.14 

Here this new term, "the thought of Being," gives rise to 
words which preserve what-is and are communicated in such 
a way as to shape history. This function of words and 
their relationship to Being comes to the fore in 
Heidegger's most pivotal work. An Introduction to Meta¬ 
physics (Einfuhrung in die Metaphysick). 

We may say An Introduction to Metaphysics is 
"pivotal" because in it Heidegger clearly demonstrates 
that his main concern is for Being and not for Dasein 
(which originally provided him access to Being, especially 
in Sein und Zeit) . The actual point of pivot is from 


1 4 

^ xbid., pp. 319-320. 
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investigating Being through Dasein to investigating the 
thinking of Being through language. 

Heidegger grounds the discussion in this work on 
the question "Why are there beings rather than nothing?" 

At first, through a grammatical and etymological study of 
"being" as a verbal substantive derived from the infini¬ 
tive "to be" in German and Greek, he determines the word 
"being" is currently used on an indeterminate way by 
mixing three radically different original meanings (the 
living or self-standing; to emerge; to sojourn). From 

this he concludes, "the word 'being' is empty and its 

15 

meaning a vapor." Then, he discovers there is some 
definite meaning we do at least unconsciously assign to 
the word "being": 

But essents [beings] are always confronting us. 

We differentiate their being-so and being-otherwise, 
we make judgements regarding their being and nonbeing. 
Accordingly we know clearly what "being" means. 

We can make a mistake, for example as to whether 
that window there, which is after all an essent, is or 
is not closed. But even in order that the doubt may 
arise, the definite distinction between being and 
nonbeing must be present in our minds. 

The fact we rather instinctively comprehend the meaning 

of Being as we distinguish it from nonbeing leads Heidegger 


"^Martin Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics 
(New York: Doubleday, 1965), p. 61. 

16 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
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to hypothesize the primary relationship that exists be¬ 
tween Being and language. He asks us to consider what 
would happen if man did not comprehend "being" even in 
an indeterminate sense and if he could not differentiate 
between being and nonbeing: 

Would there merely be a noun and a verb less in our 
language? No. There would he no language at all. 

No essent [being] as such would disclose itself in 
words; it would no longer be possible to invoke it 
and speak about it in words. For to speak of an 
essent as such includes: to understand it in advance 
as an essent, that is, to understand its being.i? 

Here we have uncovered one of Heidegger's main contribu¬ 
tions to our understanding of language. We ordinarily 
consider that language is man's way of labeling and 
categorizing what he sees or perceives. Without language 
(which we remember is not merely restricted to speech), 
we would have no way to perceive beings as such', that is, 
we could not raise the question of their being there as 
opposed to not being there. Beings might present them¬ 
selves to our senses, but we could not organize our sense 
data in such a way as to make any significance out of it. 
This challenges our common assumption: language (as the 
expression of being) now -precedes our ability to differen¬ 
tiate other beings in our perceptual awareness. For 
Heidegger, language is prerequisite for man to be Dasein: 


17 Ibid., p. 69. 
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Even if we had a thousand eyes and a thousand ears, a 
thousand hands and many other senses and organs, if 
our essence did not include the power of language, all 
essents would be closed to us, the essent that we 
ourselves are no less than the essent we are not. 

We must be sure we accurately hear what Heidegger is say¬ 
ing here. He is not repeating the trite sociological 
explanation of language as that which makes man unique 
by virtue of being able to symbolize and communicate his 
experiences with others. This explanation presupposes 
that experiences and awareness of other beings are prior 
to language; this is not Heidegger's understanding of 
language. 

The key relationship between language and Being 
is that it brings Being into expression. Language allows 
(creates an openness for) Being to present beings. How 
does this occur? Heidegger explains this process with 
reference to language as logos and being as physis. 

Logos implies gathering and collecting. Physis implies 
emerging, erect standing there, coming up and enduring. 
Language as logos so gathers and collects together (we 
would say "organizes") our perceptions as to cause certain 
elements of them to stand out and make appearance as 
individual entities (beings). For example, without 
language we might perceive different colored horizontal 


18 


Ibid. 
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and vertical splotches of light before us. Language is 

that which causes the darker, horizontal light to stand 

out as "bookshelf" and the vertical slits as "books." 

Without the words "bookshelf" and "books" (or "wood" and 

"paper") we could never make those horizontal and vertical 

images take on significance for anyone else. Had the 

books and bookshelf predated man and language, their 

physical properties would be present, but their being as 

books and bookshelf would have been concealed. Thus from 

man's viewpoint (which may be the only veal viewpoint for 

Heidegger), "It is in words and language that things 

19 

first come into being and are." Man's unique role 
among beings, then, is not just to uncover their being 
with language but also to preserve them in the state of 
being uncovered: 

To be a man means to take gathering [logos, language] 
upon oneself, to undertake a gathering apprehension 
of the being of the essent [Being of the being], the 
sapient incorporation of appearing in the work, and 
so to administer unconcealment, to preserve it against 
cloaking and concealment.^0 

This preserving function that man administers also has 
the connotations of standing guard over and watching over; 
hence, the famous statement "Der Mensch ist der Hirt des 


^Ibid., 

P- 

11. 

20 Ibid., 

P* 

146. 
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Seins" ("man is the shepherd of Being").^ 

Heidegger's emphasis on the primary relationship 
between Being and language in An Introduction to Meta¬ 
physics leads him on in the next several years (1936-1943) 
to study language as poetry in Friedrich Holderlin's work. 
For him, Holderlin is the poet of the poet. Why? Because 
Holderlin among all poets is one of the very few to dis¬ 
cover the universal essence of poetry. Holderlin writes 
in his poem, "Remembrance," "But that which remains, is 
established by the poets." Heidegger quotes this and 
comments: 

This saying throws light on our question about the 
essence of poetry. 

Poetry is the establishing of being by means of the 
word. 

The poet names the gods and names all things in that 
they are. This naming does not consist merely in 
something already known being supplied with a name; 
it is rather that when the poet speaks the essential 
word, the existent is by this naming nominated as 
what it is.22 

This commentary contains the same understanding of 
language as in An Introduction to Metaphysics . What is 
surprising is the shift that has taken place from emphasis 
on everyman's responsibility for uncovering and preserving 


21 

Martin Heidegger, "Uber den Humanismus" in his 
Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit (Bern: Francke, 1947), 
pp. 75, 90. 

22 

Martin Heidegger, "Holderlin and the Essence of 
Poetry," in his Existence and Being, pp. 280-281. 
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being through language to an emphasis on the poet's 
responsibility for this. How does the poet share this 
responsibility and yet differ from other men? 

We gain some basis for this shift and distinction 
between men and poets from Heidegger's discussion of the 
origin of language back in An Introduction to Metaphysics. 
There he says the exact origin of language is essentially 
mysterious and unknown, but that through this mysterious 
origin man makes a departure into Being. This aboriginal 
utterance is the gathering point around which man dis¬ 
covers his own and other's being. But this utterance in 
which man departs into being (man the humanoid becomes 
man as Dasein ?) is not just language, it is poetry: 

In this departure language was being, embodies in a 
word: poetry. Language is the primordial poetry by 
which a people speaks being. Conversely, the great 
poetry by which a people enters into history initiates 
the molding of its language. The Greeks created and 
experienced this poetry through Homer.23 

Language that speaks being is poetry—yes, but do people 

create this poetry or does a person create and communicate 

it to them? Heidegger is ambiguous at this point. He 

seems to say "both occur—it is a reciprocal process." 

The Greeks experience poetry through Homer, and (through 

the cultural influence of their growing awareness of 

being?) they create it through him. As we have seen from 

23 

Heidegger, An Introduction, p. 144. 
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his essay "Holderlin and the Essence of Poetry,” Heidegger 
moves more toward the former—the poet allows a people to 
experience being through his poetry. Indeed, poets come 
to have a supreme status among men. 

First of all, poets make a very rare appearance 
in the history of Dasein. Although many call themselves 
poets, Heidegger only consistently names four men to that 
exalted position: Pindar, Sophocles, Homer, and Holderlin 
(Rilke, Trakl, and George also appear somewhat less fre¬ 
quently) . (We note that only the Greeks and Germans were 
ever able to share this distinction; alas for the dis¬ 
tinction of a Shakespeare who blooms unnoticed in a foreign 
desert!) These poets are a "special breed" of people be¬ 
cause they live in a distinct relationship with Being. 

From their childhood they are aware of the mystery, the 
source, the being of all that is. They are "hailed" and 
solicited by this mystery of Being to become attentive 
and give articulation to it. At first this seems a rather 
innocent and blessed occupation; then it turns into a 
most bizarre, violent experience. The poet who comes 
close to the source of all being, to Being itself, ex¬ 
poses himself to what Heidegger and Holderlin describe 
with the biblical image of a "consuming fire." Like 
atomic radiation, the sheer brilliance and pervasiveness 
of Being is a blazing heat which overwhelms and seers the 
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poet's limited capacity for such experience. Heidegger 
recounts a letter from Holderlin, who describes these 
effects while writing from his bed after being judged mad 
and insane!: 

The mighty element, the fire of heaven and the still¬ 
ness of men, their life amid nature, and their limita¬ 
tion and contentment, have constantly seized me, and, 
as it is told of the heroes, I can truly say I have 
been struck by Apollo. 24 

The occupation, or more correctly "vocation" (from the 

Latin "vocare," to call), of the poet is at once the most 

hazardous and yet most innocent of all undertakings. 

In 1940 and 1943 Heidegger again speaks of the 

poet when he interprets Holderlin's "Homecoming," 

"Recollection," and "As When Upon a Day of Rest." In 

these essays he continues to develop the relationship 

of the poet to Being. It is in these essays that 

Heidegger discovers and appropriates from Holderlin a 

new synonym for Being—"the Holy." He makes it clear 

that "the Holy" is not the property of a single divinity, 

but in his customary play on words adds, "The Holy is not 

holy because it is divine, but the divine is divine be- 

25 

cause it is 'holy' in a way proper to itself." Being 
is considered Holy because it is omnipresent, endless in 


24 

Heidegger, "Holderlin . . . ," p. 285. 

25 

Quoted in Richardson, op. cit., p. 426. 
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origin, unapproachable in its immediacy, and always coming 
in ad-vent. In its ad-vent, the Holy breaks in upon 
patterns of everydayness, de-ranging ( ent-setzend) them, 
creating an openness for the authentic awareness of Being 
as the Holy. The poet, being attentive to Being, is the 
one who is aware of this ad-vent. 

As the poet apprehends the ad-vent of the Holy, 
an incarnation occurs: 

. . . the Holy [not only] bestow's [the poet's] word 
[but] passes itself into this word . . .26 

As the poet cries out in response to this ad-vent, the 

Holy becomes an event in human history. There is a 

reciprocal relationship between the Holy and the poet: 

the Holy needs the poet to provide an articulation of 

itself; the poet is dependent on the Holy for the poetic, 

disclosing word. Mediating between the divine and the 

human, the poet becomes "half-god." 

Heidegger says that the Holy never reveals itself 
immediately to the poet—that would be too overwhelming. 
Instead, the Holy is mediated to the poet through the 
world about him, through a superior being (a god), and 
through the word itself that the poet forms. It is to 
these openings that the poet must be attuned for the 
ad-vent of the Holy. 

26 Ibid., p. 429. 
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What is the message of the word the poet receives 
in the ad-vent of the Holy? It is the "primordial Poem 
of Being," but what is that? First of all, it is pre- 
rational and pre-verbal. It is the poet's job to fashion 
it into human words. Heidegger describes the function of 
the articulated primordial Poem of Being in various ways, 
but the basic function is to let beings appear as what 
they are, in their truth (unconcealedness) and dazzling 
glory (their being expressed in the light, their standing 
out). This function also involves the preserving of the 
mystery of Being. Being is not disclosed as a being that 
may be known by direct observation as other beings are 
known; not being an object for observation, it always 
remains partially concealed—it holds itself back from 
objectification. Of course, this poetic disclosure of 
Being forces man to recognize his forgetfulness of Being 
and be challenged by the "Voice of Being," the call to 
authentic existence (a term Heidegger seldom employs in 
these, his later writings). 

Slightly later, in 1946, Heidegger explicates 
another function of the poet in "What Are Poets For?" 

He quotes this passage from Holderlin's elegy "Bread and 
Wine": "... and what are poets for in a destitute 
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27 

time?" This destitute time refers to our age, and all 
ages since the death of Jesus Christ. Heidegger says 
Eolderlin considered "the appearance and sacrificial 
death of Christ [to] mark the beginning of the end of 
the day of the gods." Holderlin admits individual 
Christians may still have a traditional relationship to 
the living God, but neither that God nor any other gods 
continue to gather men to themselves. The destitute 
time is a time without the appearance or experienced 
presence of the divine. Worse yet, the time is so desti¬ 
tute that men do not even recognize the absence, the 
"default," of God—this insight Heidegger attributes to 
another poet in a destitute time, Rilke: 

Along the way Rilke comes to realize the destitution 
of the time more clearly. The time remains destitute 
not only because God is dead, but because mortals are 
hardly aware and capable even of their own mortality; 
Mortals have not yet come into ownership of their own 
nature.29 

What are poets for in such a dark, abysmal time? 
Poets are those who are ahead of their time in being 
aware of the destitution of the age. Being attuned to 
the absence and abyss (nonbeing?) that makes the time 
destitute, they are also aware of the potentials for 

27 

Martin Heidegger, "What Are Poets For," in his 
Poetry s Language 3 Thought (New York: Harper & Row, 1971), 
p. 91. 

28 Ibid. 28 Ibid., p. 96. 
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presence (Being?). The presence of God or the gods is 
the Holy; the Holy as Being is a trace of the "fugitive 
gods." Thus in the dark night of the world, the poet 
cries out "0 Holy Night"—there are traces of the Holy 
that the poet can gather together and make present to 
godless men through poetic word! By "unshielding" men to 
the unholiness, the destitution, of the time, poets can 
alert them to the Open, the region in which Holiness 
(Being) discloses itself. This is not to say poets re¬ 
present God or the gods, for they are still fugitive. 
Heidegger is more interested in the poet's alerting men 
to the trace of the old gods and the ad-vent of the new 
gods. He believes we are approaching the "midnight" of 
this age and has great expectancy for the arrival of new 
gods which the poet will announce. Usually this new 
epiphany has little relationship to previous epiphanies; 
it is not considered a resurrection of older divinities. 

One curious exception to this is a statement about the 
ad-vent of new gods in his essay "The Thing": 

The default of God and the divinities is absence. 

But absence is not nothing; rather it is precisely 
the presence, which must first be appropriated, of 
the hidden fullness and wealth of what has been and 
what, thus gathered, is presencing, of the divine in 
the world of the Greeks, in prophetic Judiasm, in the 
preaching of Jesus. This no-longer is in itself a not- 
yet of the veiled arrival of its inexhaustible nature .30 


30 


Martin Heidegger, "The Thing," in ibid., p. 184. 
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This passage unmistakably relates the new ad-vent with 
former, traditional religions. Whatever constitutes their 
"inexhaustible nature" is something common to Greek and 
Judeo-Christian traditions (perhaps the disclosure of 
"the Holy"?). 

It is in these and later essays on Holderlin's 
poetry that Heidegger returns to discuss the relation 
between the individual poet and other people which he 
first introduced in An Introduction to Metaphysics. We 
remember that in this earlier work Heidegger said that 
to be a man is to guard and preserve Being with language 
("Man is the shepherd of Being"). Now in "Poetically 
Man Dwells" (1951) he again reaffirms the central role 
of poetry (language that discloses the essence of the 
world to us and therefore establishes our "dwelling" in 
it) for man. Are not all men poets then? Yes and no. 

Yes, to be a man ( Dasein ) is to be capable of responding 
and giving utterance to Being. No, most men have lost 
sight of this essential gift and are not really at home 
in the world; they do not really "dwell" in an awareness 
of the Being of beings. The poet serves the function of 
guiding men to dwelling and being at home in this home¬ 
land. The poet himself dwells near the Source, the Holy, 
and through his poetry (which certainly is not restricted 
to rhymed verse) calls other men to sense their own 
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nearness to the Source. This is the poet's relation to 

other people, but it is not necessarily a successful 

relationship. Each poet works to create his poetry out 

of one poetic statement (the primordial Poem of Being), 

but no matter how much poetry he writes or speaks, this 

one statement always remains unspoken. "None of his 

31 

individual poems, nor their totality, says it all." 

The words he needs to give expression to Being retreat 
from him; he risks sanity in exposing himself to the 
dazzling brilliance of Being; when he does find words, 
people give little heed to them. All in all, the poet's 
life, though blessed with the joy of the truth of ex¬ 
istence, is a sad, frustrating life to lead. 

Once the poet has spoken his word, it is out of 
his control. He cannot insure that it will be used 
authentically, and as is often the case, it may indeed 
lose its original power to disclose Being through its 
overuse and repetition by those who are themselves for¬ 
getful of Being. Fortunately, in the economy of the 
Heideggerian universe there is a provision against such 
entropy! Enter the thinker. 

The role of the thinker in Heidegger's thought 
has a literary evolution similar to that of the poet. He 

31 

Martin Heidegger, "Language in the Poem," in 
his On the Way to Language, p. 160. 
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begins to consider the relationship between the poet and 
the thinker in "What Is Metaphysics" (1930). It is 
evident that Heidegger is unsure and ambiguous about the 
differences between thinking and poetizing: 

Obedient to the voice of Being, thought seeks the 
Word through which the truth of Being may be expressed. 
Out of long guarded speechlessness and careful clari¬ 
fication . . . comes the utterance of the thinker. Of 
like origin is the naming of the poet. The thinker 
utters Being. The poet names what is holy. 

Previously we have considered Being and the Holy synony¬ 
mous; does Heidegger suggest the thinker and poet deal 
with two different things. Being and the Holy? This is a 
difficult task in exegeting Heidegger, and it may have to 
be left open as a consequence of his own uncertainty. 
William Richardson, in his exposition of Heidegger's 
thought, attempts to clarify this statement by suggesting 
"Being" includes both that portion of it which is con¬ 
cealed and that which is disclosed, whereas "the Holy" 
is only that part of Being which is revealed. The fact 
that Heidegger does not consider the Holy to be revealed 
openly and directly but mediately, through world and 
other beings, tends to discredit Richardson's attempted 
exegesis. There is that which is not disclosed in the 

32 

Martin Heidegger, "What Is Metaphysics?" in his 
Existence and Being, p. 360. 

33 . 

Richardson, op. cit., p. 544. 
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Holy, also. We are left, then, with the assumption that 
both poets and thinkers give expression to Being. 

The differences between their modes of expression 
are not so much linguistic as temporal. Poetry is prior 
to thinking, at least in Heidegger's later discussion of 
the topic. We might even say that the thinker's vocation 
is to provide a hermeneutic of the poet's work. The 
relationship between the thinker and the poet can then be 
likened to two partners in a dialogue. How can we more 
clearly distinguish the hermeneutical trajectory of this 
dialogue? 

The poet names the Holy. He dwells near and 
experiences Being as the Holy. This nearness allows him 
to "hear" the "hail of Being"; he is summoned into its 
service. He responds to the hail of Being by naming, 
giving articulation to, its primordial utterance. 

The thinker utters Being. He too dwells near 
Being. This nearness enables him to re-collect and 
interpret what the poet has named. He responds to Being, 
as it is coming to expression in the poetry, by re-trieving 
the authentic sense of the words so that Being may stand 
out in the light. 

Thus the poet's trajectory, as William Richardson 
points out is "from aboriginal Utterance (Logos) to 
articulation," while the thinker's is "from articulation 
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to Utterance." 

So it is that our hermeneutic of Heidegger's 
understanding of language comes around full circle. But 
we cannot say the circle is closed because Heidegger 
would claim it is incomplete. His whole life has been 
an attempt at thinking. The thinker is the interrogator 
of Being, and such interrogation can never be complete. 
We cannot in good Heideggerian spirit "conclude" our 
investigation of language; we can only wait for the dis¬ 
closure of that which still remains concealed to us. 

As we wait for further disclosure, we may be encouraged 
by Heidegger's advice to a student . . . 

Everything here is the path of a responding that 
examines as it listens. Any path always risks going 
astray, leading astray. To follow such paths takes 
practice in going. Practice needs craft. Stay on 
the path, in genuine need, and learn the craft of 
thinking, unswerving, yet erring. 

Yours in friendship, 

Martin Heidegger^5 


34 Ibid., p. 636. 

35 

Martin Heidegger, "A Letter to a Young Student," 
in his Poetry 3 Language , Thought, p. 186. 
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CHAPTER III 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF HEIDEGGER'S THOUGHT 
TO CHRISTIAN PREACHING 

Theological Critique 

In seeking to describe Christian preaching with 
Heidegger's understanding of language, one is tempted to 
jump to too many conclusions too quickly. There is a 
tendency to establish an immediate, one-to-one correspon¬ 
dence between language as revealing Being and language as 
revealing God. Certainly Heidegger's language is so 
dependent on religious symbols (e.g., "ad-vent," "Logos," 
"the Holy," "creative and revelatory language," etc.) 
that even though he uses them to mean things quite differ¬ 
ent, one naturally sees their similarity with expressions 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition. If we are to use 
Heidegger's thought meaningfully and appropriately, we 
must avoid uncritically following these tendencies. 

As we have seen, Heidegger makes it very clear 
that the Being, the Holy, which language presents or makes 
appear is in no way to be misconstrued as what has 
traditionally been called "God." God has been conceived 
of as a being; Being is not a being. God has been con¬ 
ceived of as having such attributes as "love," "grace," 
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"beneficence," "omniscience," etc.; Being can have no 
attributes. God is conscious; Being cannot be conscious. 
God is said to exist; Being cannot exist (because to 
"ec-sist" is to stand out as an entity). 

This dilemma of how to appropriate the religious 
significance of Heidegger's thought is in no way unique 
to this venture. It has demanded the best thought of 
Rudolf Bultmann, Heinrich Ott, Gerhard Ebeling, Schubert 
Ogden, John Macquarrie, Paul Tillich and many others. 

It may do a great injustice to their collective and 
brilliant work in this area to make the following over¬ 
simplified statement, but the problem inevitably seems to 
be resolved in one of two directions: (1) in assuming 
God is a being and showing how Being is what constitutes 
his (and every other being's) existence, or (2) re¬ 
conceiving God as a non-entity, as Being itself. Each 
of these leads towards a current theological position— 
the former towards a natural theology, the latter towards 
an existential theology; neither of them is without its 
difficulties—natural theology has difficulties explain¬ 
ing the personhood and attributes of God; existential 
theology has difficulties in explaining how Being-Itself 
relates graciously and concernfully with man. Recognizing 
that both of these constitute viable theological options, 
it is not our purview here to provide a critique and 
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systematic statement of either of them. Since we are 
here trying to understand how Heidegger's understanding 
of language relates to preaching, we shall honor and 
attempt to preserve his distinction between Being and God. 
In doing this we shall choose to understand what the word 
"God" points to as Being-itself with infinite and in¬ 
ternal relationships with the universe. By doing this 
we shall be able to observe how language presents Being- 
itself (or its "mystery"). We shall assume that God 
manifests the same kind of Being (although we prefer the 
term "actuality") as other entities with regard to his 
ability to be made to "stand out" or "shine forth" 
through language. An Heideggerian objection to this 
last statement may be that our assumption insists God 
be known as a being that is present-at-hand. The God we 
are interested in letting-be-shown is not present-at-hand 
if by that we mean an object or entity for whom Being is 
not an issue. God's Being, his actuality, is an issue 
for him—he is authentically aware of his Being or 
actuality and the influence it has on all other beings in 
the universe. 

The full theological import of the sketchy theism 
just set forth demands separate attention. The relation¬ 
ship between God and his actuality needs to be critically 
examined to determine whether we may separate them with 
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the conjunction "and." God and his actuality indeed seem 
coterminous. Yet if actuality is a term similar to 
Heidegger's "Being" (which is another issue in itself), 
then we must consider the classical position that God is 
the sine qua non of all other beings. Can there be 
actuality or Being without God? These questions and 
others will be investigated in another work. 1 This work 
gives priority of attention to how, not what, language 
discloses. 

Preaching as Authentic Language Event ; 

Preacher as Shepherd of Existence 

We have suggested in an earlier chapter that 
preaching needs an understanding of language as language, 
i.e., of how language functions. We shall now attempt to 


Already some such investigation has been under¬ 
taken by Peter C. Hodgson ("Heidegger, Revelation, and 
the Word of God," Journal of Religion , XLIX [1969] , 228- 
252.) There he argues that God's Being is his word of 
revelation, that God is the event constituted by his word. 
Here in this work we are understanding the object of 
Heidegger's terms "disclosure," ''unconcealment," and 
"revelation" to be both man's existential situation and 
some clue as to the nature of the mystery of Being. 

Hodgson arrives at his position by understanding these 
terms in a non-reflexive manner—what is revealed is not 
the revealer nor the dynamics, of revelation but only man's 
situation, his "potency for transcendence" (p. 246). 

This leads him to say "Revelation 'refers to' ('discloses') 
the world, not God" (p. 250). This kind of statement 
forces him toward a dualistic "God or the world" position 
which he himself denies. 
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focus certain of Heidegger's observations as they apply 
to the task of preaching. 

We have said that preaching exists to present a 
Christian or "Godful" perception of reality in such a 
way that it necessitates a decision for or against it. 

This understanding of preaching is immensely enriched and 
developed upon by Heidegger's understanding of language. 
Heidegger claims that language discloses "truth," the 
truth of Being or existence, and that is a claim applicable 
to Christian preaching, with the insertion of a qualifica¬ 
tion which Heidegger would surely accept: it is a "truth" 
which although valid in itself can possibly be surpassed 
by some other form of expression, even though at this 
time that has not happened. Heidegger would agree with 
this on the grounds that the mystery of Being is truth 
that can never be made fully manifest. Christians claim 
they have encountered the truth of existence through the 
Logos, the Word or "Discourse," that found expression 
through Jesus of Nazareth. The depths of this truth have 
not been fully appropriated, yet the expression through 
Jesus is said to have ultimacy at this time. The question 
of ultimacy, of ultimate disclosure, is not one which 
Heidegger elaborates any more than to suggest there is 
only one Poem (disclosure of truth?) that every poet tries 
to articulate. The christological value of this concept 
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is rather uncertain. Certainly the Eastern traditions 
of finding salvation (truth?) through forsaking identity 
and the Western tradition of finding it through fulfilling 
personal identity sound like different Poems! To proceed 
with our discussion of preaching, it may be expedient to 
accept the Christian perception of Christ as the suf¬ 
ficient disclosure of the truth of existence. Here we 
are more interested in how we may re-trieve this dis¬ 
closure than whether it is or will remain the ultimate 
disclosure. 

Heidegger's categories of authentic and inauthentic 
language help direct the preacher into an appropriate use 
of language. With reference to the function of disclosing 
truth, inauthentic language would be the attempt to dis¬ 
close truth in propositional statements such as "Jesus 
Christ is Lord." If those words are spoken as an assertion 
to be believed, they are impotent and "forgetful" of the 
essence of what they seek to express. Authentic language 
remembers that what constitutes Jesus Christ's Lordship 
is his life, his perception of existence. Heidegger 
might say it was Jesus' awareness of his "authentic 
potentiality-for-Being" that characterized his perception 
of existence. Jesus could be-unto-death, and his 
actualizing of that perception of existence called others 
to do the same. It first challenged them for "Being- 
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guilty" of not owning their own existence but allowing 
"other powers" or "laws" to own their existence. Jesus, 
and later the kerygma about Jesus, functioned as the 
Heideggerian "call of conscience," a call to authentic 
living. 

Another characteristic of authentic language 
important to the preacher is that it is not his own. As 
we have illustrated with the bookshelf and book example, 
words are not a human invention attached to the objects 
of our perception. Indeed, it is words themselves that 
make or shape our perceptions. This reversal of our 
common sense understanding of language should create a 
"humble and contrite spirit" in the preacher who realizes 
he is strictly dependent on the language (verbal, thought 
patterns, and gestures) that is given to him through his 
culture and through the Being or creative thrust of the 
universe that seeks expression in it. 

Is the preacher then passive in his relationship 
with language? Certainly Heidegger's emphasis on the 
"givenness" of language could lead us to think so. How¬ 
ever, there is a reciprocal relationship involved. If 
God seeks to express his actuality, his Being, to men 
(and thereby to call them to acknowledge their own 
actuality and potentiality), he needs man to articulate 
that expression; likewise, man needs the language that is 
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derived from that expression. To put it in biblical 
imagery: 

Man shall not live by bread alone, but by everything 

that proceeds from the mouth of God.^ 

Preaching is cooperating in giving articulation to "the 
mystery of Being," to the ultimate actuality, to that 
actuality that is shared between God and men. 

Is Heidegger's understanding of the poet and 
thinker illuminating for our understanding of the preacher? 
Given the two possibilities, would preaching be more like 
thinking or more like poetizing? We could say that 
preaching "names the Holy," while theology utters Being. 
This would make preaching poetizing and theology thinking. 
This approach, that theology thinks on what is said in 
preaching, has become popular through the work of Barth 
and Ott. However, it may not accurately take into account 
the role of the poet if it insinuates that preaching is 
more poetizing than thinking. It may be a very pragmatic 
criticism, but real poets are a very, very rare breed of 
men ... so rare that a given age may not have any. 

This is too restrictive a category to be of much help in 
understanding the preacher. Who among preachers would 
place himself in the same category with Sophocles, Homer, 
and Holderlin? 

^Deut. 8:3. 
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The preacher's hermeneutical task makes it much 
more illuminating to see him essentially as a thinker 
whose thought occasionally approaches the originality of 
the poet's word. According to Heidegger's hermeneutic, 
the preacher-thinker would function as the "re-triever." 

His task is to re-trieve that which was being expressed 
in words which now have lost their expressive power. 

This helps us understand the preacher's relation to 
scripture and tradition. He re-trieves the sub-textual 
"mood." This mood is the understanding of existence (of 
being) that undulates in and around the text but seldom 
makes direct appearance in the words themselves. If the 
words are taken in Heidegger's sense of "letting-be-shown," 
then they point at and disclose this sub-textual mood. 

But the mood itself cannot be fully contained in or re¬ 
placed by the words. 

The preacher is able to re-trieve this mood only 
when he is near its Source. Heidegger would say the 
Source is Being itself; in the case of the preacher we 
might choose to say the Source is the Logos, the discourse 
about Being (about existence) we find in the Christ. Does 
this suggest the preacher re-trieves only in some pious 
"nearer my God to thee" frame of mind? Possibly, but such 
nearness must be understood in terms of dwelling, not in 
terms of certain ritual responses or prayers which signify 
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nearness. Dwelling in the authentic sense is in no way a 
retreat from the world in favor of the divine; in fact, 
it is a bringing together into "primal oneness" the 
earth, the sky, divinities, and mortals. For the 
preacher, this may mean that to dwell near the Source 
is to comport himself towards that interrelatedness 
which exists throughout the cosmos between man and man, 
between man and God, between man and cosmos, between 
God and Cosmos. To discover and dwell in openness towards 
this interrelatedness is to save and preserve it; it is 
to set it free for others to experience; it is also to 
exist authentically . . . perhaps even to exist with the 

understanding of existence witnessed to by Jesus and the 
kerygma. This kind of dwelling is that which enables 
the preacher to re-trieve and speak of the understanding 
of existence that has its source in the Christian tradi¬ 
tion. 

What is this process of retrieval? Heidegger 
offers a general suggestion about it, one which we need 
to adapt to biblical hermeneutics: 


3 

Martin Heidegger, "Building, Dwelling, Thinking," 
in his Poetry 3 Language 3 Thought (New York: Harper & Row, 
1971), p. 149. 
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By the re-trieving of a fundamental problem we 
understand the disclosure of its original potenti¬ 
alities that have long lain hidden. 4 

To re-trieve a biblical text (or any other "text" where 

an authentic word has been spoken), we must see how its 

original language cut across the world of its time. What 

new point did it score? What experience (word-event) did 

it evoke in its hearers? Biblical criticism of form, 

source, redaction, and cultural influences assists the 

preacher-retriever in answering these questions. Once 

the "hidden potential" of the text has been discovered, 

the retriever must find the language which will express 

that potential again. Often that language will sound 

quite different from the original language—it may be 

regarded as profane (secular) or offensive, but that is 

precisely why the original language was called a skandalonl 

Sometimes there may not be any language to express the 

original potential of the text. This situation reminds 

the retriever of his dependency on the language given him. 

Some participants in the new hermeneutic discussion, such 

as theologian John Cobb, have asked whether this lack of 

language is not a more common problem, given the radical 

difference between first century and twentieth century 

^Martin Heidegger, translated by William Richardson 
in his Heidegger Through Phenomenology to Thought (The 
Hague: Nijhoff, 1963), p. 93. 
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thought and belief structures. However, the re-triever 
who lacks the language to express the point his text 
wants to score must witness it in silence (which, again, 
can be one mode of authentic language) . Whether by 
silence, gesture, or speech, the re-triever functions as 
a poet who must assist the sub-textual potential of his 
material to "language" itself once again. 

In re-trieving and preserving the sub-textual 
mood of Christianity, the preacher is also functioning 
as a guardian or shepherd of the language of that tra¬ 
dition, of the language that reveals the truth of 
existence. The preacher is the shepherd of Christian 
existence. In using this term "shepherd" we must clear 
it of paternalistic connotations. The preacher is not a 
shepherd in the sense of watching over the members of 
his helpless flock (congregation) and protecting them from 
the wiles of the deceiver (heresy, untruth). He is 
shepherd only in the sense of tending to the authentic 
meaning of the language of Christianity so that the 
actuality of the God to which it points may stand out 
and challenge men to claim their own actuality. In a 
real sense, the preacher is shepherd so that others may 
come to be shepherds; that is, so that all men may come 
to an awareness and concernful preservation of the 
language which speaks the truth of existence. The 
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shepherd is an "equipper," not a parent to the "lost." 

This use of "shepherd" is consistent with Heidegger’s 
original intention for it—all men, by virtue of their 
gift of language, are to be the shepherds of Being. 

While thinking and re-trieving, the preacher must 
also be alert for the need to poetize. For the most part 
he is dealing with "poetry," with unconcealed truth that 
has been named in scripture and in the Christian tradition. 
Not all of the truth of existence has been named, however, 
and the preacher must be open to the opportunity of nam¬ 
ing a dimension of that truth that has previously resisted 
naming. 

In adopting this mode of ministry, the preacher 
becomes Heidegger’s "tracer of fugitive gods." Christ 
is not immediately accessible; he too is rendered hidden 
and fugitive by man's inauthentic use of language. In 
hiddenness the fugitive Christ "hails" a retriever to 
point out and trace his fugitive path and prepare for a 
new epiphany brought about by the renewal of language. 

The preacher, like the poet in a destitute time, must 
name God's immanence and show the "trace of the Holy," 
thereby re-trieving the meaning of Jesus' claims about 
God as Father. This naming will unshield a hidden region 
of man's world, and as it is unshielded, it becomes an 
accessible part of his own world. Perhaps it will even 
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turn out that it is man who is fugitive, that man has not 
been at home in the fullness of his homeland, and that 
there will indeed be a homecoming when mortals re-discover 
they dwell in interrelatedness with divinityI This has 
been the eschatological expectation of ad-vent of the 
Christian tradition, and this may the kind of ad-vent the 
preacher is called upon to shepherd into existence! 

Christian preaching, then, is not the denial of 
God or Christ's hiddenness but the means by which God 
functions from his hiddenness to call man into responsible, 
authentic existence. When the preacher cooperates in 
this activity, he and his congregation participate in a 
word-event, an event of authentic language that speaks 
with persuasive power and convincing authority. He begins 
with the godless presupposition of man's estranged world 
and the failure of language (something that is identi¬ 
fiable by even the greatest skeptic), but his speaking 
becomes a "Goding"—the presencing of the fugitive God. 

Here, the new hermeneutic leads to preaching as a 
subversive activity ! Christian preaching demands sub¬ 
versive language events that overthrow the present 
structures of language. Again, we are indebted to 
Heidegger for the analysis that supports this claim. His 
common synonym for inauthentic language is "everyday" 
language, for that is just how widespread inauthentic 
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language is. Subversive language is language that over¬ 
throws everyday language from underneath. This means 
preaching cannot use "superversive" language—-religious 
concepts from a world above everyday language. No, its 
successful communication depends on "secular" language 
that is underneath everyday, careless language and has 
its ear tuned to the ground . . . the ground of being 
(i.e., the disclosedness of man's true nature). Herein 
lies the greatest power of preaching: as subversive 
language event it announces in the familiar context of 
secular language something that is utterly hidden . . . 
the fugitive God of the Christian tradition. When this 
event occurs, the fragmenting, destructive power of 
inauthentic language is smashed and subverted. The old 
is turned under; the new is turned up; man is called into 
decision. And should he decide for the new, its authen¬ 
ticity (i.e., sensitivity to the presence and distinctive¬ 
ness of being) gives rise to a four-fold revolution in 
him. Heidegger said that authentic language brings to¬ 
gether the quadrant of earth and sky, mortals and 
divinities. Hence, authentic language restructures man's 
perceptions in such a way that he simultaneously experi¬ 
ences an ecological revolution, a cosmological revolution, 
a racial-sexual revolution, and a spiritual revolution. 
Since language creates man's world, these are not just 
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"inner revolutions"; they can be expected to express 
themselves in man's social structuring and institutioning. 
No less than this is the potential for preaching as a 
subversive activity! 
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CHAPTER IV 


HOMECOMING-THE CHALLENGE FOR 

CONTEMPORARY PREACHING 

An Analysis of the Use of Language 
in Contemporary Preaching 

The image of "homecoming" in the previous chapter 
may be an instructive image for interpreting the present 
preaching situation and for disclosing helpful paths 
toward the renewal of preaching. The potential homecoming 
which preaching might initiate is not just an eschato¬ 
logical homecoming of mortals and divinity, but, as 
Heidegger suggests, with earth and sky as well. It is a 
worldLy homecoming which not only situates man in his 
"spiritual homeland" but also in his "ecological homeland." 
It is a comprehensive reunion, occurring through the 
rediscovery of language as that which constitutes man's 
being-in-the world. With this goal of preaching in mind, 
let us examine the present preaching situation, noting 
how language is being used and what changes might need to 
occur in order to bring about man's homecoming. Here, we 
will not be so much concerned about a theory of preaching 
as to investigate under what conditions real preaching 
takes place as homecoming. 

85 
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Where do we find "the present preaching situation"? 

If we take seriously what we have said about preaching as 

an experience of authentic, reality-disclosing language, 

we need not confine our examination to the language spoken 

from pulpits. Preaching can and most certainly does exist 

beyond the pulpit—it exists in the theater, in music, in 

personal growth groups, and in many other unexpected 

places. This "urban sprawl" of preaching from pulpit to 

public place cannot be overemphasized. Certainly this is 

nothing new. Our own tradition reminds us of this. It 

was the Church's liturgical drama that as early as the 

tenth century gave rise to the development of English 

drama. Moreover, such early liturgical drama as the Quern 

Quaeritis Trope ( ca . 980 A.D.) reminds us that "preaching" 

(as a hermeneutic of the reality disclosed in Christian 

tradition) was not the special activity of the ordained 

clergy, but something laymen took charge of: 

While the third lesson is being chanted, let four 
brethern vest themselves. Let one of these, vested 
in an alb, enter as though to take part in the service, 
and let him approach the sepulchre without attracting 
attention and sit there quietly with a palm in his 
hand. Let him begin ... to sing Quem Quaeritis . 

And when he has sung it to the end, let the three 
reply in unison Ihesu Nazarenum . So he. Non est hic 3 
surrexit sicut praedixerant. Ite 3 nuntiate qu-ia 
surrexit a mortuis . At the word of this bidding let 
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Given the fact that the words "preaching" and 
"preacher" do not have a one-to-one correspondence with 
"pulpit" and "ordained clergyman," how shall we treat the 
various contexts in which preaching occurs? Certainly 
we shall examine and give illustrations of preaching in 
such contexts as theater and music. There may be a 
justification, however, for focusing our examination of 
contemporary preaching on the regular context of worship. 
For it is there, and only there, that preaching consis¬ 
tently and self-consciously attempts to disclose the 
truth of existence as known through Jesus Christ. If 
we are serious about his life representing the Logos, the 
disclosure of existence, then we must be especially 
attentive to those places where that disclosure is artic¬ 
ulated or retrieved today. 

Even when one's search for the practice of con¬ 
temporary preaching is temporarily focused on the 
congregational worship experience, there is little unity 
in what is found. Language is being used in varying ways, 
and the best we can do is to sample different styles. 

Even this must be done with great caution. Preaching, 

^Quern Quaeritis Trope, in The English Drama 
(New York: Norton, 1963), p. 8. 
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according to the working definition used here (cf. 
chapter I), is a multi-dimensional experience, involving 
gesture and non-verbal communication as well as its more 
discursive elements. Anytime "sampling" is done through 
the excepting of discursive content, we may be sure we 
have already lost important dimensions of the preaching 
under study. Nevertheless, certain identifiable uses of 
language may be "hinted at" through excerpting. 

Undoubtedly the most familiar American preacher 
is Dr. Billy Graham. His use of language may well repre¬ 
sent one popular option currently in use: 

At the great judgment of God the devil is going to say, 
"Look at Billy Graham. Ha-ha! Look at the sins he 
committed." But Jesus Christ will step up and be my 
Representative. I'm glad that my defense in that day 
will be in the hands of the greatest lawyer in the 
universe, Jesus Christ, our Advocate. He has never 
lost a case.^ 

Some of this language may be metaphorical; certainly the 
images of "Representative" and "Advocate" seem to function 
that way. But are the words "great judgment," "God," 

"the devil," "that day," and "Jesus Christ" metaphorical? 
If by "metaphorical" we mean these words do not themselves 
have any corresponding objective reality, Dr. Graham would 
surely deny them as metaphors. He uses each of them to 
signify a reality that exists or will exist (that is, 

2 

Billy Graham, "Our Rock," Decision , XIII 
(October 1972), 12. 
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stands apart as a separately identifiable piece of 

reality). One of the reasons for the popularity of his 

preaching is its colloquial style. But it is that 

colloquial usage of language that squelches the religious 

dimensions intended for it. The type of colloquial usage 

implied here is not just the use of popular expressions 

and non-technical vocabulary, but the "everyday" and 

"present-at-hand" perception of all reality. In this 

usage of language, God, the devil, and Jesus Christ are 

to be perceived as objective realities present-at-hand. 

They are as objective and present-at-hand as courtrooms, 

lawyers, and trials. The problem with this use of 

language, as many have pointed out, is that it forces its 

inferred reality to compete on the same basis as other 

present-at-hand realities—it must have a cognitive 

3 

content and be scientifically verifiable. Of course 
millions of people accept Graham's use of language without 
calling into question its cognitive content and scientific 
verifiability. This cannot be denied. These people find 
the objective reality of his religious statements entirely 
consistent with their world-view (or if they do notice 
inconsistencies, they choose to ignore them and believe 
the religious statements "on faith"). Perhaps the 

3 

Schubert M. Ogdgen, "Theology and Objectivity," in 

his The Reality of God (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), 
pp. 71-98. 
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majority of people do not find any objective reality 
corresponding to Graham's language within their world¬ 
view. For them, his religious use of language prohibits 
any meaningful communication or opening up of new 
dimensions of human existence. If the price of faith is 
the cost of ignoring the discrepancy between language and 
one's perceptions of reality (even though the two are 
co-influential), it is too great a price for them to pay. 

Now we shall examine two other prominent hom- 
ileticians who, probably unconsciously, hold a view of 
religious language that is similar to Graham's in some 
ways but slightly distinct in other ways. First, consider 
this excerpt from Bishop Gerald Kennedy's "Hidden Writing 
of God": 

Finally, Jesus reveals the truth about God. This is 
not to say that in Jesus we have a circle drawn and 
the boundaries set. It is to say that in Jesus there 
is given the direction and the signs. In him is found 
the assurance that God meets men. - 

The sentence "Jesus reveals the truth about God" and the 
phrase "God meets men" would seem to indicate a proposi¬ 
tional statement and a present-at-hand encounter between 
God and men. This would be similar to Graham's use of 
religious language. However, Kennedy modifies each of 

4 

Gerald Kennedy, "Hidden Writing of God," in his 
Have This Mind (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948) , p. 41. 
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these statements so that they become more than proposi¬ 
tional statements. The second and third sentences modify 
the thought that "Jesus reveals the truth about God." 

When Kennedy goes on to say, "This is not to say that in 
Jesus we have a circle drawn and the boundaries set," he 
removes Jesus' revealed truth from the state of being a 
propositional assertion to be accepted or rejected on the 
basis of its factual content.^ The next sentence indicates 
that Jesus must be thought of as being "transparent" to 
the truth, rather than being the bearer of propositional 
truth—"It is to say that in Jesus there is given the 
direction and the signs." So, what Kennedy ends up im¬ 
plying is that the revealed truth looms out from the words 
and actions of Jesus but is not confined within them. 


The problem of religious language as assertions 
is humorously and succinctly stated by Paul Van Buren in 
his The Edges of Language (New York: Macmillan, 1972), 
p. 27: The assertion that God loves us is logically 
similar to the assertion that wild bears like human beings 
and will never attack, for both purport to inform us about 
one feature of our world. That is why we call it an 
assertion and say that it offers us information about our 
world: it could be true or it could be false, and we can 

specify how that can be determined. When we turn to the 
case of the Christian, however, we run into the puzzling 
fact that he claims that God loves us, yet continues to 
maintain this in the face of almost any conceivable 
eventuality. This results in a contradiction: for we 
cannot, without contradiction, say that God makes a dif¬ 
ference in this world, and also that whatever happens in 
this world, God still loves us. 
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His life symbolizes "the truth about God"; that is, it 
points, hints at, or opens up the way in which one may 
proceed to discover the meaning of "God" in human ex¬ 
perience. 

Kennedy's use of religious language discloses two 
other interesting traits. First is his use of the passive 
mood of the verb in "in Jesus there is given ..." and 
"In him is found ..." Whether these were intentionally 
employed to modify their content cannot be known; however, 
they do suggest that Jesus, as the symbol or "opening" 
for "the truth about God," does not perform all the re¬ 
vealing himself. There is something which gives or reveals 
through his presence. Heidegger would quickly suggest 
that is the Voice of Being; Kennedy would call it "God." 
Secondly, what one discovers through Jesus' transparency 
is not the factual conditions under which "God meets men," 
but the assurance, the confidence that such encounters 
are a part of human experience. 

Another popular homiletician, whom we may discuss 
along with Bishop Kennedy, is Bishop Robert Goodrich. In 
one of his ssrmons he speaks autobiographically about the 
meaning of God-talk in his life: 

Then somewhere along the way it began to seem 
ridiculous to tie God firmly to a place or process, 
as men are always trying to do. How can we draw 
lines to limit the almighty God? No wonder some of 
us react against the tight little definitions as 
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proclaimed by arrogant little men who claim to have 
all the truth. It causes some of us to want to take 
our seat alongside the reverent agnostics who are 
humble before the inexhaustible mysteries of life. 

But there does seem to be a strong desire to sanctify 
a given -glaoe and confine God to a particular spot or 
church or creed. In effect such a notion makes God 
the prisoner of men, but this violates the spirit of 
the New Testament and is exactly what Jesus would not 
allow men to do. 

Yet, for many persons, the changes and struggles 
that are so much a part of today's world are threaten¬ 
ing. We look around at all that is new and different 
and cry out in desperation, "Dear God, where are You?" 
The answer may assume a variety of forms, but for 
each of us there is an answer—we can know God in a 
personal and experiential way. Naturally there can 
be as many different forms of experience as there are 
persons. . . . Perhaps there is guidance for all of 
us, however, in thinking of the way in which we come 
to know another person. It is not by letter writing 
or long distance conversation. It is not by talking 
to a third person, although we might gain some infor¬ 
mation in this way. The one best way to know another 
person is to do things together, to share a common 
task and purpose.® 

Whereas Kennedy does not wish to draw circles and 
set boundaries, Goodrich exercises a similar concern in 
not wanting to confine "God" to a "place" or "process." 
Given this concern, does his use of religious language 
remain consistent with his concern? Immediately following 
the statement of his concern is the sentence which reads, 
"How can we draw lines to limit the almighty God?" The 
presence of the definite article "the" in that sentence 


g 

Robert E. Goodrich, Dear God } Where Are You? 
(Wasco, Texas: Word Books, 1969), pp. 14, 16-17. 
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(as opposed to an indefinite "a") seems to indicate 
Goodrich is still referring to something that does have 
limits and can be distinguished from the rest of reality. 
This may be theologically sound, but for the careful 
listener it appears to be in tension with his previous 
concern. The sermon is not and should not be a genre for 
technical theological language, but here is an instance 
where some clarification of the way religious language 
is being used might defuse a potential contradiction. 

Perhaps Goodrich would argue that he offers that 
clarification in the sentence, "In effect, such a notion 
makes God the prisoner of men ..." This indicates that 
for Goodrich, "God" is not an object for the subjects 
"men." So God cannot be talked about as a definite or 
finite object of man's perception. Still, it appears he 
can be referred to through language. This suggests that 
when Goodrich uses the word "God," he is referring to some 
portion of reality which cannot be fully confined to the 
limits of man's conceptuality. 

Goodrich continues this same tension when he 
introduces the analogy of knowing God as one knows a 
person. This is another familiar theological analogy, 
but does it suggest a reality that is present-at-hand in 
the same way persons are naively thought to be present- 
at-hand? There are arguments pro and con on the adequacy 
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7 

of the personalistic conception of God, but Goodrich 
modifies the analogy somewhat by adding, "The best way to 
know another person is to do things together, to share a 
common task and purpose." Doing "things together" begs 
the question of the way in which God is present again, 
but the "togetherness" through a common task and purpose 
opens up a new form of presence. The one with whom I 
share a common task and purpose does not have to be present 
in the way the milkman is present at my door; in fact, I 
may share a task (as I am here doing) with others who 
have led the way and are no longer present bodily. In 
this sense, Goodrich's use of religious language, though 
strained between intent and actuality, functions to point 
the way toward realities only analogously related. Like 
Kennedy, he does not radicalize his concern about limiting 
the reality "God" by conceptual language, for such a 
radicalization might require the demolition of all God- 
talk. 

Someone who takes a step closer to this radicali¬ 
zation of God-talk is a man not normally considered a 


7 

For discussions of this problem see John B. 

Cobb, Jr., A Christian Natural Theology (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1965)> pp. 188 ff.; Ogden, The Reality 
of God, pp. 62-66; Paul Tillich, Biblical Religion and 
the Search for Ultimate Reality (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955), chapter V. 
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homiletician—Paul Tillich. Yet the sermons he has 
preached and published demonstrate the art of a hom¬ 
iletician who has carefully and systematically developed 

8 

his understanding of religious language. Basically, 

Tillich believes that symbolic language is the language 

of religious faith and cannot be avoided. Mythical 

symbols of faith are to be broken by recognizing them as 

symbols but then retained as vehicles. Here is an excerpt 

from his sermon "Escape from God" which demonstrates this 

principle as it pertains to Tillich's God-talk: 

It is safe to say that a man who has never tried to 
flee God has never experienced the God Who is really 
God. When I speak of God, I do not refer to the many 
gods of our own making, the gods with whom we live 
rather comfortably. For there is no reason to flee 
from a god who is the perfect picture of everything 
that is good in man. There is no reason to flee from 
a god who is nothing more than a benevolent father, a 
father who guarantees our immortality and final 
happiness. No, these are not pictures of God, but 
rather of men, trying to make God in his own image 
and for his own comfort. A god whom we can easily 
bear, a god from whom we do not have to hide, a god 
whom we do not hate in moments, a god whose destruc¬ 
tion we never desire, is not God at all, and has no 
reality. 

Christian theology and religious instruction speak of 
the Divine Omnipresence, which is the doctrine that 
God is everywhere, and of Divine Omniscience, which is 
the doctrine that God knows everything. Such concepts 
as "Divine Omnipresence" and "Divine Omniscience" 


O 

See Paul Tillich, The Dynamics of Faith (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1957), pp. 41-54; Paul Tillich 

Systematic Theology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1963), III, 57-68, 252-258. 
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transform an overwhelming religious experience into 
an abstract, philosophical statement, which can be 
accepted or rejected, defined, redefined, and re¬ 
placed. Let us therefore forget these concepts, as 
concepts, and try to find their genuine meaning 
within our own experience. The most intimate motions 
within the depths of our souls are not completely our 
own. For they belong also to our friends, to mankind, 
to the universe, and to the Ground of all being, the 
aim of our life. It is always reflected in the mirror 
in which nothing can be concealed. Does anybody really 
believe that his most secret thoughts and desires are 
not manifest in the whole of being, or that the events 
within the darkness of his subconscious to not produce 
eternal repercussions? Omniscience means that our 
mystery is manifest. Omnipresence means that our 
privacy is public. The centre of our whole being is 
involved in the centre of all being; and the centre 
of all being rests in the centre of our being. I do 
not believe that any serious man can deny that experi¬ 
ence, no matter how he may express it.^ 

We see in his first paragraph the breaking of myths, myths 
of God as man's perfection and benevolent father. But 
this breaking of myths only sets the stage for Tillich to 
go beyond discursive conceptuality in the second para¬ 
graph. There he directs us back to common existential 
experiences. Once we recognize and claim these experi¬ 
ences as our own, he can proceed to interpret the broken 
myth to us. In that process, the broken myth actually 
functions as the hermeneutic of our lived experiences. 

We cannot deny the experiences, nor can we deny the 
hermeneutic of them. Tillich's words call us into 


9 

Paul Tillich, The Shaking of the Foundations 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948), pp. 42, 
45-46. 
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self-examination: have we really experienced God's 

omnipresence and omnipotence without knowing or naming 
it? In that moment of self-examination, the subject- 
object relationship between Tillich's words and his 
audience is overcome; they merge together in the experi¬ 
ence itself. In this sense his words have fulfilled their 
task of allowing the reality behind the myth to be 
incarnated in human experience. 

Now, we may wish to inquire about the theological 
adequacy of Tillich's apologetic that "Omniscience means 
our mystery is manifest" and "Omnipresence means that our 
privacy is public." Do these say enough about the nature 
of God? Are they pantheistic? Do they speak of God in 
such a way that He cannot be distinguished in any identi¬ 
fiable way from the totality of reality? These are 
questions we must ask, but how is this questioning related 
to the experiencing of the words themselves? In the 
immediate experiencing there can be no questioning, but 
that process distances the words as objects to be dis¬ 
cussed. Perhaps Tillich would agree we experience the 
words from within the "theological circle," the circle 
of faith. This is a pre-conceptual experience, or at 
least we are not aware of any conceptualizing going on 
within it (although the experience relies on prior con¬ 
ceptual patterns). Having experienced the words, we may 
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then reflect on the experience, distancing ourselves from 
it. We raise our questions, but in doing that we must 
remember Tillich has not made empirical assertions about 
the laws of "manifestness” in the universe. He has rather 
used images from our experiences, which must be questioned 
within an existential framework. 


A Homiletical-Hermeneutical Understanding 
of Homecoming 

This back-and-forth process of experiencing and 
questioning Tillich's message is a dialectic called "the 
hermeneutical circle."^ 0 To understand the functioning 
of the hermeneutical circle is to move a step closer to 
the "homecoming" language brings us. This circular or 
spiraling hermeneutical movement is generated by the text 
or message interrogating us (as Tillich's words question 
the meaning of experiences in our life). Then we in turn 


Actually, the term "hermeneutical circle" is 
a deceptive one, as Hodgson has pointed out: It suggests 
that understanding always returns to the point where it 
began (hence a "vicious circle"), which is not the case 
if true understanding has taken place. There is a cir¬ 
cularity of motion in understanding; but rather than 
returning to the same point, tinderstanding ought to move 
forward towards richer, more complex, and ever-changing 
relation between knower and what is known—a process that 
does not come to an end at some hypothetical pinnacle but 
continues in an open-ended spiral. Peter Hodgson, Jesus 
—Word and Vvesenee (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1971), 
p. 31, n. 7. 
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question the text or message. Hans-Georg Gadamer ad¬ 
vances a general understanding of this movement as a 
"dialectical hermeneutic": 

The task of hermeneutics is to bring the text out of 
the alienation in which it finds itself (as fixed, 
written form), back into the living present of 
dialogue, whose primordial function is question and 
answer.H 

In the interrogating and being interrogated, the text 
ceases to be alienated as a mere word-object of the sub¬ 
ject listening to it; it becomes an event, a "word-event" 
(Ebeling) or a "language event" (Fuchs). This event 
character means the subject-object dichotomy between word 
and listener or reader is overcome in the experience it 
brings to light. For Gadamer, this event of mutual 
participation leads to something else called die Hovizont- 
vevschmeltzung (the fusing of horizons). The fusing of 
horizons may be said to constitute one means of "linguistic 
homecoming." 

A "horizon" is one’s experience of the world 
which (we recall from our study of Heidegger), is linguist¬ 
ically determined—our language "creates" our world. 

Both the text and the listener (reader, or interpreter) 

■^Hans Georg Gadamer, Wahvheit und Methode 
(Tubingen: Mohr, 1960), p. 350. 

12 Ibid., pp. 283, 286-290, 351-360, 365-366, 

437-438. 
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have a horizon. In the hermeneutical dialogue, these 

horizons begin to engage and interact: 

Instead of separate, static, and closed horizons of 
meaning, there is accomplished in conversation a 
horizon-fusion, an encompassing horizon that is 
coterminous with the process of historical tradition 
as such. In this encompassing horizon our own 
prejudices are brought into play and contribute to 
the formation of tradition, but at the same time they 
are purified and corrected by the questions posed by 

the text. 

How is it that this interaction can be called a "linguistic 
homecoming"? What would that mean? First, we must 
remember that the term "homecoming" arose from Heidegger's 
discussion of language. Gadamer's understanding of the 
hermeneutical dialogue is self-avowedly derived from 
Heidegger's existential analysis and hermeneutic.^ It 
may be possible, then, to seek an understanding of "home¬ 
coming" from Gadamer's appropriation of Heidegger. 

Indeed, in the first part of Wahrheit und Methode where 
Gadamer discusses the experience of art and aesthetics, 
there seems to be a clue about "homecoming." Richard 
Palmer, in his analysis of the section, highlights this 
for us: 


It may be argued when we behold a work of art, 
the world in which we are living our own life vanishes. 
The world of the work takes over and, for a brief 


^ "^Hodgson, 

op. 

cit. , 

p. 36. 

^^Gadamer, 

op. 

cit., 

p. xvi. 
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moment, is a self-enclosed, self-sufficient "world." 
How is this to be reconciled with the assertion that 
the work of art presents a world fully continuous 
with our own? 

The justification must be ontological: when we 
see a great work of art and enter its world, we do 
not leave home so much as "come home. " We say at 
once: truly it is so! The artist has said what is.-'-^ 

Homecoming, then, is coming to be at home with a greater 

dimension of "world." It is that surprising discovery of 

the way things are for us. Such homecoming is made 

available through the power of what Funk calls (borrowing 

16 

the term from J. L. Austin) "performative language." 

This is language that speaks so compellingly and reveal- 
ingly to our situation that we must respond, "Truly it is 
so!" Perhaps this is what happens for many of us when 
Tillich says, "Omniscience means our mystery is manifest. 
Omnipresence means that our privacy is public." We are 
compelled to agree with him that "no man can deny that 
experience." 

In speaking of homecoming Heidegger says, ". . . 

the homeland opens up and gestures toward what is its 

proper possession, so that (now) it can be made (the 

17 

poet's) own ..." This reminds us that in preaching 


"^Richard E. Palmer, Hermeneutics (Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1969), p. 168 (italics mine). 

16 

Robert W. Funk, Language 3 Hermeneutic 3 and Word 
of God (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), p. 27. 

17 - . 

Martin Heidegger, Hr tauterungen zu Holderlins 
Dichtung , p. 89, quoted in William J. Richardson, 
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if the preacher is to be the shepherd of Christian ex¬ 
istence, he must have realized the "proper possession" 
of the homeland (linguistic world); then he must use 
language performatively so that others can experience the 
homecoming. 

Once one comes home, he must continually come 
home again; hence the hermeneutical dialectic of being 
interrogated and then interrogating. Perhaps it is the 
repetitive but spiraling nature of this experience that 
allows us at one moment to say, "Truly it is so," but 
later ask "Is it really so?" This is the dynamic of 
homecoming and retrieving the experience of homecoming at 
work in the preaching event and subsequent reflection 
upon it. 

Further Contemporary Models of 
Homecoming 

Now, Tillich's language has allowed us to discover 
what it means for preaching to provide a "homecoming." 
Where else may we find such performative language that 
leads to homecoming? 

One place, as we have already suggested, is in 
the theater. Recently, the Urban Arts Corps in New York, 


Heidegger—Through Phenomenology to Thought (The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1963), p. 451. 
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under the direction of Vinnette Carroll conceived and 
produced Don't Bother Me 3 I Can't Cope. Billed as a 
"Soul-Jazz Gospel Musical," it represents an insightful 
interpretation of American Black experience. In intro¬ 
ducing the play. Miss Carroll has said: 

We feel that Don't Bother Me 3 I Can't Cope is a hymn 
to us. We want to share it with you. We want to say 
that coping is a basic commitment of a mature, pur¬ 
poseful human being, that we sometimes laugh to keep 
from crying, that life is not necessarily fair (not 
only for Black people but for all human beings), that 
happiness is a by-product not an end product, that 
the ways we are similar are far greater than the ways 
we are different, and that in this time and this place 
there is a young Black woman named Micki Grant [com¬ 
poser-lyricist] who has some thoughts on coping that 
we want to share with you. We don't think they are 
different from yours. 

These notes indicate the deeply religious and hermeneuti¬ 
cal intentions of the play. Actually, the play becomes a 
series of "word-events." The hermeneutical dialogue 
between text and listener is brought to life as the actors 
enter the audience and join hands with the audience in 
singing such numbers as "It Takes a Whole Lot of Human 
Feelings" and "Do a Little Living for Peace." Although 
the whole play is a "homecoming" to a world in which 
racial strife and prejudice are overcome in mutually 
supported coping, there is some black preaching in the 
play that is a homecoming in itself. 


*] O 

Vinnette Carroll, "A Hymn to Us All Over This 
Land," Performing Arts, VI (September 1972), 27. 
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Inside a storefront church a black preacher begins 
to describe what white theologians would term a "theology 
of the Sabbath." The sermon is devoid of discursive 
religious talk such as "remember the sabbath day to keep 
it holy" or "the sabbath is for attending church regu¬ 
larly." Instead, the preacher asks the congregation to 
recall certain common experiences—fighting freeway 
traffic, waiting for "quittin' time" to come, suffering 
eye irritation in smoggy streets, dodging the street cop 
who is "down on them." Then he joyfully proclaims that 
the sabbath is a day of freedom from these tyrannies. As 
he speaks, he so interprets the congregation's experience 
that they break out into spontaneous celebration. The 
meaning of "the sabbath" has not been "discussed"; it has 
become a realised experience—such is the power of the 
"word-event." Real preaching has occurred! 

Black preaching has always had an element of 
"homecoming" and "word-eventfulness" in it. If one were 
to designate where the language of preaching rather con¬ 
sistently results in such world-revealing experiences, he 
would point to the tradition of Black preaching in America. 
Europeans and Anglos who seek models of truly liberating 
and "homecoming" preaching should seat themselves at the 
foot of the Black preacher! To be sure. Black preaching 
does not describe itself linguistically according to the 
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philosophical Greek inheritance of the European mind-set, 
for that is a very alien vocabulary to it. But what 
Heidegger describes as "authentic language" (which is 
characterized by its disclosing of Being and of man's 
being-in-the-world) and what a Black preacher such as 

Bishop Joseph Johnson describes as preaching from the 

19 .... 

"soul" have more than a coincidental similarity with 

one another. Is there really a significant difference 
between the "primordial orchestration of the voice of 
Being" and that rhythmic, antiphony which speaks to a 
man’s "soul"? Isn't each, even in its opposite extreme 
of what Western man calls "conceptual sophistication," 
communicating on a very basic level to very basic human 
needs? Doesn't each offer man a relationship, a suppor¬ 
tive relationship, with all that is, and in that sense 
help him "come home" to the world, the reality, he lives 
in? 

The most striking example of Black preaching in 
recent history is found in the person of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Here is a "poet-preacher" who surely lived 
"near the Source." People will long remember the event¬ 
ful words he spoke at Birmingham, Selma, and the march on 
Washington. To appreciate the real event character of 

19 

Bishop Joseph Johnson, Jr., The Soul of the 
Black Preacher (Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1971) ,ga 15-16. 
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these words, one needs to remember they were written while 
in a Georgia jail: 

We shall match your capacity to inflict suffering by 
our capacity to endure suffering. We shall meet 
your physical force with soul force. Do to us what 
you will, and we shall continue to love you. We 
cannot in all good conscience obey your unjust laws, 
because nonco-operation with evil is as much a moral 
obligation as is co-operation with good. Throw us in 
jail, and we shall still love you. Bomb our homes 
and threaten our children, and we shall still love 
you. Send your hooded perpetrators of violence into 
our community at the midnight hour and beat us and 
leave us half dead, and we shall still love you. But 
be ye assured that we will wear you down by our 
capacity to suffer. One day we shall win freedom, 
but not only for ourselves. We will so appeal to 
your heart and conscience that we shall win you in 
the process, and our victory will be a double 
victory.20 

It is the suffering context of his life, together with 
his total vocal and bodily involvement in their delivery 
that constitutes their dynamic event character. They too 
are words of homecoming ... a coming home to the reality 
of love as that power capable of absorbing and overcoming 
violence and death. King was able to shepherd people into 
that understanding of existence because it had been first 
disclosed to him in the life and suffering of Jesus Christ 
(his text was "Love your enemies"—Matt. 5:43). He had 
been near the "Source," had come home into the world it 
opened up for him, and consequently was able to retrieve 


2 0 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Strength to Love (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1963), p. 40. 
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it for others. Truly, that kind of shepherding is what 
it means to minister in the name of Jesus Christ! And 
that is a high calling! 

By way of summary, we have examined how language 
is being used in contemporary preaching and under what 
conditions it gives rise to that merging of horizons of 
the text and the listener called "homecoming." Certainly 
"homecoming" can happen in any preaching—in Graham’s as 
well as Tillich's, in Kennedy's as well as King's. We 
have discovered a few model-instances where "homecoming" 
apparently has occurred. Now, without being too syner¬ 
gistic, we will need to inquire about the structures of 
congregational life which may increase the possibility 
of preaching continually being an event, a homecoming. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SHEPHERD OF CHRISTIAN EXISTENCE AND 
HOMECOMING IN CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 

If a minister were to adopt the understanding of 
language and preaching as homecoming or word event, how 
would that be manifest in the life of the congregation? 
That is the very pragmatic question addressed in this 
chapter. 

In an earlier chapter we spoke of the minister's 
relation to his materials—to scripture, poetry, and 
other textual sources. Certainly what we have learned 
about the disclosure of authentic language reminds us 
about the minister's need for critical study and careful 
composition. But the minister who is "the shepherd of 
Christian existence" is not the one who spends the day 
in his office reading the latest articles on HeideggerI 
If the minister is to function as the facilitator of 
homecoming, that homecoming involves a fusion of horizons 
and pre-understandings which he must recognize in advance. 
He must have a self-awareness of his own horizons and 
pre-understandings, but he must also have the same in¬ 
sights into his congregation's horizons and pre¬ 
understandings . 

109 
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Visitation 

The old adage that the good preacher must be a 
good pastor takes on new relevance for Heideggerian- 
Gadamerian "homecoming hermeneutic." It may be too 
simplistic to say that the minister will need to spend 
at least as much time studying and sharing in his people's 
horizons as he does his text's horizon. The traditional 
concept of pastoral visitation becomes out-dated and a 
rather low priority item for many ministers. With a large 
congregation, limited staff, a mobile constituency, and 
fluctuating personal schedules that make it virtually 
impossible to determine when people are at home, the 
minister may feel home visitation is a lost cause. How¬ 
ever, he should consider this before dismissing it: of 
all the professional services available to people today, 
only the profession of the ministry has access to the 
home (even doctors are eliminating the house call from 
their services in some instances). The minister has an 
entree which is not extended to or expected of other 
professionals. He is the only one who is available to 
initiate and continue an on-going personal relationship 
with his "clientele." This gives him a privilege and 
opportunity which he must not abandon. 

The importance of this self-initiated and con¬ 
tinuing relationship can be illustrated by the actual 
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case history of "John and Mary." John and Mary were a 
young couple who moved from a small East coast community 
to metropolitan Los Angeles. After six months of isola¬ 
tion and loneliness Mary decided to seek a sense of 
community through attending a nearby church, in which I 
was ministering at the time. Part of my ministry was an 
attempt to visit every new visitor to our congregation. 
When I arrived at John and Mary's apartment, they were 
surprised to see me and commented that I was the first 
person to enter their home since they had moved to 
California. In a short while they revealed many of their 
frustrations about the anonymity of their urbanized life, 
especially their discovery that neighborliness is not 
determined by geographical proximity, nor occupational 
interests, nor any other visible criterion they could 
distinguish. In a later discussion it even became ap¬ 
parent that Mary was feeling the same anonymity in her 
relationship to John. Neither of them had any contacts 
with people who could deal with their frustrations—not 
even an "over-the-fence" relationship with a neighbor. 

Mary found the church (which was composed of sixty per¬ 
cent stable membership and forty percent mobile member¬ 
ship, a turn-over that resulted in a new group every 
several years) to be a supportive community which came 
to her in her isolation. John remained rather marginal 
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to all but the social gatherings of the congregation, but 
Mary took it upon herself to see that other families 
received the same personal concern she and John had 
received—she worked to organize a lay visitation program 
directed towards new residents. Then two years later she 
and John, like many of the others, appeared as a change 
of address in the church newsletter. Hopefully they took 
with them the growth and relationship we shared with 
them, beginning with our call in their new home. 

What is the significance of this little vignette 
in the metropolitan conditions of daily existence? First, 
it points up the fact that to engage and merge horizons, 
the minister must first offer his own. Through some form 
of personal encounter he must make visible and vulnerable 
his own understanding life—its estrangement and essential 
possibilities (especially the possibility of "homecoming"). 
In a society of secondary, anonymous relations, such a 
primary contact is of extreme importance. The minister's 
entree into the personal life of his congregation is just 
that contact which allows him to call forth a personal 
center from them, one which remains latent and potential 
throughout most secondary relationships. His I-Thou 
encounter with his congregation can become a model not 
only for his ministry through preaching but also for their 
relationships with other individuals. On another level. 
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his I-Thou relationship with his congregation is prepara¬ 
tory or facilitative for their relationship with God—an 
individual "Thou" is called forth in the human relation¬ 
ship and made available for the God relationship. In a 
time when one's identity is his social security number 
and his personal responsibility is determined by the 
fringes of legal accountability, the calling forth and 
letting-be-seen-in-the-Light of one's Thou (personal 
center) is a very significant event. 

Word-event is an I-Thou experience.^ Preaching 
aims at word-event. Ergo preaching requires the capacity 
for I-Thou experience. But this is precisely the down¬ 
fall of much contemporary preaching. As Langdon Gilkey 
observes: 


. . . for of all things difficult for a modern man, 
perhaps a direct experience of an I-Thou encounter 
with God the Lord through scripture, sermonic procla¬ 
mation, or sacrament is almost the most difficult. 

It was easy enough to speak theologically about an 
"existential" encounter with God through Word in faith. 
But to experience this was hard and rare. 


^Borrowing Buber's term "I-Thou" presents a se¬ 
mantic deception; the hyphen in the term appears to sepa¬ 
rate the relation into subject-object categories. Both 
in the I-Thou encounter and in the word-event or home¬ 
coming, this separation merges, though participant does 
not lose his self-identity. 

2 

Langdon Gilkey, Naming the Whirlwind (Indian¬ 
apolis; Bobbs-Merrill, 1969), p. 98. 
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Unless some prior experience actualizes the latent 
capacity we all have for I-Thou relations, preaching is 
doomed to discourse- about theological matters unappre¬ 
hended in our experience. It is for this reason that the 
minister's personal relationship with his congregation is 
tantamount to preaching as word-event and homecoming. 

Home visitation has been proposed as one means of estab¬ 
lishing and maintaining this kind of relationship. It is 

perhaps the most basic means, given the limitations upon 

3 

it discussed above. 


Administration 


The life of the Christian community does not con¬ 
sist in home visitation and worship experience alone; 
therefore, what we have said about the identifying and 
fusing of horizons as in the I-Thou relationships must 
apply to the other facets of communal life as well. One 
of the notoriously difficult areas of congregational life 
is its administrative life. How can existential talk 


3 ... 

Where the size of a congregation has prohibited 

the minister or his staff from having this relationship 
with every member of congregation, a "cluster system" has 
been found to be an effective substitute. Lay people 
are trained by the minister to carry out basic pastoral 
visitation and assist him in discovering families who are 
feeling alienation from him or the congregation as a 
whole. These lay people also refer problem situations 
to the minister. 
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about horizons and personal encounters apply to the prag¬ 
matic situation of church administration? Can so esoteric 
a theory as preaching as homecoming have anything to say 
about this problematical administrative situation? 

Indeed, such a "personal" or person-oriented 
approach is not new to the field of administrative science. 
Early in this century trends toward person-centered 
managerial practices began to develop. Early twentieth- 
century individualism gave rise to the "industrial 
humanist" school. Today, Rensis Likert represents contin¬ 
uation of that concern for the rights and freedoms of the 
individual within the organization. Many of the phi¬ 
losophical and psychological understandings in his 
organizational theory parallel those found in Heideggerian 
existentialism and the Christian existentialist position 
we have derived from it. 

Likert speaks of the membeis of any organization 
(even voluntary organizations such as the Church) needing 
to perceive friendly and supportive relations with its 
leaders, needing to have free and easily accessible 
communications with them, needing to have their ideas 
asked for and valued, needing to sense trust and confidence 

4 

William G. Scott, Organizational Theory (Home- 
wood, Ill.: Irwin, 1967), p. 43. 
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between other members and leaders, needing to sense the 
leaders have a genuine concern for their extra-organization 
life: 

The leadership and other processes of the organization 
must be such as to ensure a maximum probability that 
in all interactions and in all relationships within 
the organization, each member, in the light of his 
background, values, desires, and expectations will 
view the experience as supportive and one which builds 
and maintains his sense of personal worth and im¬ 
portance. ^ 

Organization systems which include these considerations 
for the individual are said to be "participatory" rather 
than "authoritative" in character. 

If the fusing of horizons and word-event concepts 
presuppose a personal horizon or centered self capable of 
participating in the experience, Likert's organizational 
management theory says something about how that horizon 
or centered self is either nurtured or suppressed by the 
Church's administrative system. In fact, his theory shows 
how the theology of the Church (its emphasis on a re¬ 
sponsible, centered individual capable of entering into a 
new understanding of existence shown him in the Christ as 
the disclosure of fully human existence) can take on a 
highly compatible administrative order. Not to take on 
this kind of administrative order (but to use a more 


^Rensis Likert, New Patterns in Management 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961), p. 103. 
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traditional authoritative structure) is to fragment the 
Church, to create a division among the parts and functions 
of its body. 

A sample survey of a 750-member congregation has 
demonstrated the validity of Likert's hypothesis that 
where person-oriented, supportive relations occur in 
organizational structure, greater loyalty, motivation, 

g 

and higher goals will result in the organization. Spe¬ 
cifically, the survey showed that where church members 
felt their individual insights, contributions, and 
expertise were not considered a functional part of the 
administration of the Church (i.e., where administration 
was done by the minister and a select group), there was a 
much lower perception of "community" and need for parti¬ 
cipation in the community. To paraphrase these findings, 
we may say that where the Church's administration does 
not coincide with its theology, it fails to foster the 
personal horizon or center its life depends upon. 

The observations we have made about home visitation 
and administration could be extended to cover the educa¬ 
tional, counseling, and social action ministries of the 
Church. The understanding of man and preaching around 

g 

Barry A. Woodbridge, "A New Theory for Church 
Management" (unpublished paper), pp. 22-45. 
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which this work revolves is really a theory of communica¬ 
tion which could be used to inform all these areas of 
church life. However, having sketched its implications 
for the minister's visiting and administrative ministries, 
it may be possible to return and construct a model of 
ministry which accentuates the homecoming or word-event 
in the life of the congregation. 

A Model for Accentuating Homecoming 
as Word-Event in Worship 
and Preaching 

We have learned from considering a theory of 
church administration which is compatible with the the¬ 
ology of preaching presented in this work that the 
Church's lifestyle must be "participatory" rather than 
"authoritative." Let us now consider a model of preach¬ 
ing and worship which incorporates this participatory 
element in it. 

Already we have shown that the preacher must be 
in touch with both his own and his people's horizons 
(understandings of existence). This necessity can be put 
to his advantage in the model of preaching presented here. 
By encouraging people to participate in exposing their 
horizons with that of his text, the preacher can better 
observe the interaction between them. This is simultane¬ 
ously an educational ministry, for he helps his people 
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grasp and be grasped by the cognitive (theological, 
cultural, literary, etc.) elements of the text. He must 
also help them hermeneut the events and experience they 
have in encountering such texts. On a third level, it 
is a counseling ministry in that he must help people gain 
security enough to expose their horizon to themselves, to 
those sharing the experience with them, and ultimately to 
the God who reveals himself in the event of interpretation 
and preaching. 

In the on-going life of the Church, the model 
described above might incarnate itself in this type of 
program: The minister selects twelve laypeople to serve 

three or four months at a time in an educational, sermon 
preparation program. In return for their time, insights, 
and honest criticisms, they are promised that their 
contributions will be taken seriously, that they will 
receive some education about the topics they will be dis¬ 
cussing, and that probably they will share in a significant 
group experience with each other. Each Thursday or Friday 
they receive in the mail a sheet giving the minister's 
proposed topic for the Sunday after next, his text, some 
relevant critical information about the text, and perhaps 
some thought-provoking questions about the thrust of the 
text. They are to study the sheet and do whatever addi¬ 
tional preparation they wish (though none is required). 
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Then, on the following Monday evening they meet with the 
minister in one of their homes to discuss the topic and 
text (and to evaluate the sermon given the day before). 

It is in this session that the initial interaction between 
text and interpreters occurs. Under the suggestion and 
guidance of the minister, the laypeople sharpen their 
awareness of the text's agenda. They share where that 
message cuts across their experience (horizon). Often 
the minister discovers that his intended sermon gets 
revised under the direction of the lay reaction to his 
interpretation of it; that is, they do not control the 
"acceptibility" (in terms of controversial character or 
unpopular theme) of the sermon. However, their pre¬ 
understanding does determine where the minister begins and 
how he unfolds the text's intention (its disclosure of 
existence). To insure balance and breadth within this 
helpful lay criticism, the minister selects a representa¬ 
tive group composed of liberal, conservative, and a few 
extremist lay theologians. After this Monday evening 
session, the minister has four or five days to revise and 
compose his sermon. On Sunday another educational ex¬ 
perience occurs within and after the worship experience. 
The twelve laypeople periodically encourage the congrega¬ 
tion to take notes and seriously reflect on their worship 
experiences. After each worship service, these same 
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laypeople lead groups in discussing the worship experience 
and the sermon within it. They help the congregation 
become aware of the intention of the sermon, and often use 
group process to clarify the intention of the sermon (as 
opposed to what some wanted to hear or thought they heard) 
This dimension of the program is merely training in 
"objective" listening. But the small groups also aim at 
educating the congregation to see the sermon as that dia¬ 
lectical interaction between the text's understanding of 
existence and their own understanding of existence. 
Ideally, the group is a supportive environment in which 
people may encourage one another in facing up to the more 
demanding or threatening understandings of the text. In 
this sense, the group fosters conflict-resolution rather 
than "homiletical avoidance" (as in "My, wasn't that a 
good sermon?). At the conclusion of about a forty-five 
minute small group session, all the groups convene to 
address some major responses to the minister. During 
this phase of the program, the minister as hermeneut and 
shephred of Christian existence is confronted with the 
fruits of his labor—where he has succeeded in assisting 
the text to disclose its message (authentic preaching) and 
where he has only obscured its point (inauthentic preach¬ 
ing) . Thus the preacher faces two experiences of judgment 
one when along with the congregation he faces up to the 
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text's understanding of existence and another when he 
later hears how well he functioned as a shepherd of 
Christian existence. These experiences bring humility to 
his work and a sense of mutual participation in the same 
conflicts shared by the rest of the congregation. On 
the following Monday evening, the session begins with 
reflection on the previous week's work and the laypeople's 
personal responses to the sermon that grew out of it. 

After three or four months this group of twelve is re¬ 
placed by another so that more of the congregation can 
become involved in the hermeneutical experience of helping 
prepare their own worship event. 

This basic model has been actualized in the life 
of one congregation and has been evaluated by this author 
in his "Experiment in Listening." The model has the 
assets mentioned before, plus the liabilities of demanding 
a major amount of the minister's time be spent on prepara¬ 
tion for the word-event in the context of the weekly 
worship service. This demand cannot be overemphasized, 
but the resultant increase in congregational participa¬ 
tion, Christian education, more meaningful worship experi¬ 
ences, and therapeutic small group work must also be 

7 

Barry A. Woodbridge, "Experiment in Listening," 
interpreter, XVI (January 1972), 47. 
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seriously considered. These benefits reach a sizable 
number of the congregation, for when laypeople participate 
in planning the service and leading reflection on it, they 
get other laypeople involved with them. In the situation 
reported in the above article, 100 worshipers or nearly 
fifty percent of the worshiping congregation participated 
in the small group sessions after the service. 

For the minister who accepts being a shepherd of 
Christian existence, this is one model of actualizing his 
shepherding responsibilities in a thorough, profound, and 
efficient way. He must dedicate himself to rigorous study 
before each session and sermon; he must work ahead to have 
several weeks of sermons at least prepared with text and 
possible outline; in short, he must be disciplined. But 
the joy of successful Christian hermeneutics and evidenced 
Christian growth in his congregation make all his disci¬ 
plined service worthwhile. He takes the risk that even 
with disciplined work, his language and communication is 
not something he can own; he learns humility in waiting 
and perhaps receiving the necessary language from his own 
laypeople; but all the while he "dwells near the Source," 
knowing that his task is an urgent one with ultimate 
importance. There is indeed a burning sense within him 
that the disclosure of God and world awaits his coopera¬ 
tion in preaching as an authentic language event! For 
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where the Word is truly preached, there God is disclosed 
and world is drawn into harmony amidst its violent frag¬ 
mentation. Give the preacher the language he needs, 0 
God, and he can bring You and men, earth and cosmos into 
unity and relatedness! 
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CONCLUSIONS 


This work has invested the application of 
Heidegger 1 s theory of language to the practice of 
Christian preaching. It was found that while Heidegger 
sufficiently illumined the relationship between language 
and understanding (where "understanding" constitutes both 
cognitive and emotional dimensions), the theological use 
of his philosophical categories (especially Being) is 
somewhat problematic. This problematic did not rule out 
the hermeneutical use of Heidegger's understanding of 
language, but it did call for a more adequate theological 
conceptuality. Such a conceptuality would need to resolve 
the tensions in the relationships between God, Being, and 
language. Although this is the subject of another work, 
it may be stated in a preliminary fashion that the process 
character of Whiteheadean conceptuality and ontology may 
lead to significant resolutions between these tensions. 
Such a resolution would almost depend on a hybrid exis¬ 
tentialist-natural theology, could such a system be 
conceived without logical absurdity. 

Practically speaking, many of the ecclesiastical 
applications discussed in this work have already been 
used by the author and have proven themselves useful in 

125 
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congregation life, especially in the worship setting. 

Again, there is further work to be done in this area too. 
The next most obvious and fruitful area to be informed 
by a Heideggerian understanding of language is Christian 
education. Heidegger's position that authentic language 
creates a "clearing" for Being as the truth of existence 
to manifest itself has potential for educational theory 
and practice. 

In light of the current preaching situation, one 
concluding observation may be in order. In a time when 
preaching seems to have only fragmentary success as a 
means of Christian communication, we may need to reaffirm 
the traditional stance that the effects of preaching are 
not limited to the capacities of the preacher himself. 

We need to affirm this in the context of a modern doctrine 
of ex opeve operato. Such a doctrine would point out that 
even though man does not own his own language, even though 
he cannot and does not speak perfectly authentic language, 
even though his hermeneutical retrieval lacks clarity and 
often consistency, . . . still the event of the Word of 
God takes place in preaching. This modern affirmation of 
preaching would save us from dreams of perfectionism 
while encouraging humility. It would call to our attention 
the continuity and latent effects of our preaching and thus 
grant us perseverence and dedication: 
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. . . so shall my word be that goes forth from my 
mouth; it shall not return to me empty, but it shall 
accomplish that which I purpose, and prosper in the 
thing for which I sent it.l 


^Isaiah, 55:11. 
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